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_ INSTITUTION, PA 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and 
SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN 
: daily, from Ten in the Morning till Five in the Evening. 
: Admission, Is. Catalogues, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


} Qocrety OF IRISH ARTISTS.—Notice 
\ to Exhibitors.—-The FIRST ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of the SOCLETY of IRISH ARTISTS will 
Open on WEDNESDAY, the 19th of Arrin, 1843. All 
works intended for exhibition must be sent to the So- 
ciety’s Rooms, No. 22, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin, 
onor before Wednesday, the 12th of April, which will 
be the last day for receiving works. 
By Order, 
M. ANceLo Hayes, Secretary. 
(Military Painter in Ordinary to the Lord-Lieutenant.) 
No. 34, Westmoreland-street, Dablin. 


RT-UNION of ISLINGTON and NORTII 
42 LONDON.--'The SUBSCRIPTION LISTS for 
the present vear are now open, and an early payment 
isrespectfally requested. Subscription to the annual 
distribution, Halde-quinen, received by the Secretaries, 
at the Office of the Society, Halton Cottage, Canonbury ; 
by the Bankers, Messrs. Rogers, Olding, and Co., 
Ciement’s-lane; and by Mr. Winbolt, City of London 
Institution, 155, Aldersgate-street. 
Tuomas W. Bent.ey, ) Hon. 

Be W. li. BUTTERFIELD, J Secs. 
ART-UNION OF LONDON. 
4 PRESIDENT, 
| j H.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 

: VICE-PRESIDENT, 
The Most Noble the Marquis of NORTHAMPTON, 

P.R.S. 


, TREASURER, 
B. BOND CABBELL, Esq., F.R.S. 
. The SUBSCRIPTION LISTS for the PRESENT 
: YEAR WILL CLOSE on the aist INSTANT.— 
= immediate Subscription is solicited, to enable the 
—s to complete their arrangements. Every 
) | — er Will receive, for each Guinea subscribed, an 
| ry he a Line Engraving by Mr. L. Stocks, from 
| Sebecr ‘alleott’s picture, ‘Raffaele and the Fornarima.’ 
. — of Five Guineas may receive, if they prefer 
oe lmpression of the Engraving, in lieu of Five 
The amount distributed by e Society r 
the purchase of Works of AR 29900." pe ieee 
~ I roof Impression of the Engraving of ‘ The Saints’ 
beseen at the Omen” for the Subscribers of 1841, may 
The Plate from Hil 
Cottage,’ due to the 
the Engraver, 
Tlones Gopwin, F.R.S., F.S.A.) Uonorary 
Office sEWis Pocock, F.S.A. } secretarios. 
ce, 4, Trafalgar square, lst March, 1843. 
T?,ScULPtoRS.—THE COMMITTEE of 
that Prizehohige \ LON, Of LONDON beg to notify, 
empowered. t ¥: in the ensuing Distribution will be 
MARBLI = JOMMISSION the execution, in 
either of the wen Model which may be exhibited in 
ef wach work eee Galleries, provided that the price 
iret ptt be ae was left, with the Model, at the 
The Comeathe e Gallery in which it is exhibited. 
eabibited tan Will require the Model so selected to 
Ned with the Prizes of the ot mo year, and 


the finished work ; c 
. ved work in Marble with the Prizes of 1844. 


ton’s picture, ‘ Una entering the 
Subscribers of 1842, is finished by 


Honorary 
Secretaries. 


2W18 Pocock, F'S.A. 


P#kGr Gopwin, F.RS., FSA. 
4, Trafa! 


Sar-sjuare, Ist March, 1843, 
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LL MALL. | 








| dent in Artin the New 


ATIONAL PAINTING.—To be 
DISPOSED OF, the original finished Study of 

the DEATH OF NELSON, by A. W. Devas, 
(from which the large Picture in Greenwich Hospital 
was painted), containing faithful Portraits of the Offi- 
cers who were present at the time. Dimensions 4ft. by 
3ft.—May be viewed from Twelve till Four, on applica- 
tion to Mr. C. F. James, 32, Edward-street, Portman- 
square. 





ESTABLISHED 1829. 
_ ART-UNIONS OF GERMANY: 
Under the Patronage of 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
AND THE NOBILITY. 
BERLIN, DUSSELDORF, and DRESDEN. 
The price of the Subscription Ticket, in either of the 
above Associations, will be 20s. each, which will entitle 
the holder to one copy of the Annual Presentation En- 
graving, which will be delivered IMMEDIATELY after 
the drawing, free of duty and carriage, and also the 
chance of obtaining a work of Art, value from #10 to 
#200. 

The Engravings, which from the first establishmen 
of these Societies have formed the Presentation Prints 
to each Subscriber, and which are executed in the very 
first style of Art, are exhibited daily at the German 
Repository, 153, Regent-street. 

A Prospectus, detailing the plans of management of 
the German Art-Unions, and explanatory of the advan- 
tages afforded to the Subscribers, can be obtained, or 
forwarded free, upon application. 

The Presentation Engravings from the Art-Union of 
Dresden, the drawing of which took place on the 21st 
of December; and those of the Art-Union of Diissel- 
dorf, the drawing of which took place on the 20th of 
September, are now ready for delivery to the Sub- 
scribers. 

Messrs. Herino and Reminorton, Secretaries, 
153, Regent-street, 
Bankers’ Union Bank of London. 


BURNET’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Just published, in 4to., price #2 2s., in French boards, 

and on Royal Paper, with Proof Impressions of tbe 

Plates, price #4 45., half morocco, gilt tops, 
ik JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ DISCOURSES, 
kK Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy. 
[lustrated by Explanatory Notes and Plates, by J onN 
BuRNET, F.R.S., Author of *‘ Hints on Painting.” 
James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


Published in 4to. price #4 10s. in French boards; 
and on royal paper, 4to., with proof impressions of 
the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, price £7 78., 

A TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four 

Parts. Illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty 

Etchings from celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Ve- 

netian, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools; and 

Wood Cuts. By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 

The parts may be had se te. ; 

1. On the EDUCATION of the EYE. Second Edi- 

tion. Price #1 5s. sa : 

2. On COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. Price 15s. 


in boards. 
3. On LIGHT and SHADE. Fifth Edition. Price 
18s. in boards. ; 
4. On COLOUR. Fourth Edition. Price 2111s. 6d. 
— k is particularly recommended to the Stu- 
is work is particular 
at in Art inf Raition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica—See the article “‘ Drawing.” 
James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 











an, roiRs Or JOHN in one vol. imperial 4to. 
M MOIRS OF JOHN CONSTABLE, Esa., 

R.A., with Selections from his Correspondence 
and other Papers, and Notes of his Lectures on the 
History of Landscape Painting. By C. R. Lesiie, R.A. 
Illustrated with Twenty-two Mezzotinto Engravings by 
= Lucas, from Pictures by Constasus ; and a Por- 
rait. 

Only One Hundred and Fifty Impressions have been 
taken off, which are equal to Proofs, and the Plates are 
destroyed. The price of the Work to Subscribers will 
be two guineas and a half in boards; to non-sub- 
scribers, three guineas. 

London: James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


ESSRS. HENRY GRAVES and COM- 

: PANY, PRINTSELLERS and PUBLISHERS 
in ORDINARY to HER MAJESTY and HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, to announce the 
povtenien of the most exquisitely-finished series of 
KETCHES in TURKEY, SYRIA, and EGYPT, made 
by that lamented and highly-talented artist, Sir 

Avip Wiwar, R.A., his late Tour in 
East, and selected from the most s id drawings of 
his latest compositions, lithographed in the finest style 
of Art, in exact imitation of the superb originals, by 
JoserH Nasu, Esq. 

Price: Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, #4 46. ; 
coloured and mounted as the original drawings, in port- 
folio, 210 10s, 

London: Published by Henry Graves and Company, 
6, Pall-mall. 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE SUPERINTENDENCE 
OF THE COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN AT SOMERSET-HOUSE. 

(To be continued every alternate Month), price 3s. 6d. 

HE Fifth Number of a DRAWING- 

BOOK; containing Elementary Instructions in 

Drawing, and illustrating the Principles of Design as 

ee oy to Ornamental Art. 

e First Division, comprised in Five Numbers, 
each containing Fifteen Sheets of Examples, accom- 
panied by Descriptive Letter-press, is devoted to Ele- 
meutary Instruction, and exhibits a course of Out- 
line Drawing (including both Geometrical and Freehand 
Drawing) and Shadowing, illustrated by numerous ex- 
amples, as well modern as ancient, so as to form @ com- 
plete course of instruction in Ornamental Design, 
preliminary to drawing from nature. 

Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 


THE ORIGINAL WORKS AND _ EXQUISITE 
COPIES, IN OIL AND WATER-COLOURS, OF 
F. W. WILKIN, ESQ., Deceased, 
Y MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
at their GREAT ROOM, KING-STREET, ST. 
JAMES’S-SQUARE, on SATURDAY, Arrix Ist, at 
One |precisely, by urder of the Executors, the entire 
Collection of the Works left by that most distinguished 
in Water-Colours, F. W. Witkin, Esq., 
deceased, whose peculiar talent in transferring to 
Water-Colours, with all the power of Oils, the Works 
of the Great Painters, has given him a —— un- 








Copyist 


rivalled. ies, in most instances, the size of the 
a from the most celebrated and favourite 
works 
L.da Vinci Carracci Titian V. Dyck 
Raffaelle A. Sacchi a Teniers 
8. del Piombo C.Doke M Sir Joshug 
A. del Sarto Rubens West 

Also some Original Pictures in Oil, and a few by 
Old Masters. 


" ba be Viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues 
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THE ART-UNION. 


THE IMPORTANT AND ATTRACTIVE 


FINE-ART DISTRIBUTION 


TO BE GRATUITOUSLY MADE BY 


THOMAS BOYS, 


PRINTSELLER TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 11, GOLDEN-SQUARE, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


PLAN. 


Mr. Boys has apportioned from his stock, Pictures, Drawings, and fine Engravings, richly framed, all of them the productions of this country 
to the amount of upwards of 1x THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS, to be Graturrousty distributed by lot to purchasers of his publications to the 
amount of one guinea or upwards, as hereafter mentioned. 

The above amount of property will be divided into six HUNDRED PRizEs, as undermentioned :— 


LIST OF THE PRIZES. 


Guineas. 
: . . ” - - . . Crines 
The Original Picture of the interesting Historical Subject of the THE TRIAL THE SAME, Fine Print Impressions, in best maple frames ; best glass, —" . 
OF THE EARL OF STRAFFORD in Westminster Hall, 1641, embracing 7 guineas. : , 
more than Fifty Portraits, and presenting a true —— of a. Of this there will be 30 as Prizes ‘ . 2 if 9 
rable scene: the time is that moment of his defence when he uttered those Lucas’s celebrated Portrait of His Grace the DUK A - -2 
affecting words: “My Lonps, I HAVE ee ae &c. &c. &c., and WALTON’s new wrhole-length Fortran oF a a, 
THAN I SHOULD HAVE DONE, WERE IT NOT FO , INTEREST OF SE PERL, Bart, M.P., &c.,&c.; engraved of the on t 
. . : " wT —_ » Bakes Mek oy S . > same size. as a Com ion 
DEAR PLEDGKS A SAINT IN HEAVEN HATH LEFT ME (here he pointed to pag aos Duke . the sate j di ‘ ‘ . mpan 
his children, and his weeping stopped him). WHat I FoRFEIT FoR My- po tom Value, 24 ie _ — in splendid gold frames, with plate 
SELF, 17 IS NOTHING; BUT THAT MY INDISCRETION SHOULD FORFEIT : at guine e pair. 4) ; 
FOR MY CHILDREN, IT WOUNDETH ME DEEP, EVEN TO THE VERY SOUL.” Of these, equal in all respects, there will be 18 pair as Prizes, 


This interesting picture, painted by WiLLiaM Fisk, the engraving from THE SAME TWO PORTRAITS, India Proofs, in best maple fi ‘ 
whieh is dedicated by special permission to Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P., best glass. Value, 18 guineas the pair. ome oe 


&e. &c. &c., isin a splendid gold frame, and is a noble picture for a gal- Of these, equal in ail respects, there will be 17 pair as Prizes . 
peter i ener te eee eee Pa. LONDON AS IT IS. 26 Lithographic Drawings, just executed by T 

The oe tatenasting Oviginel Bitovice® Pee oe | Penn is er SHorrer Boys; coloured and mounted, in portfolio. Value, | clone 
CHARLES THE FIRST in Westwinster Hall, , by the same artist, with Of this set. the same it : : ’ a 
Portrait of His Majesty and more than Forty of the persons who took part is Sel, the same in all respects, there will be 20 as Prizes . 
in that memorable event. The time chosen is that when it is declared his THE SAME WORK, tinted, half-bound in morocco. Value, 4 guineas. 
Impeachment is in “ the name, and by the = ~ ae Of this, the same in all respects, there will be 114s Prizes . 
of England,” when Lady Fairfax, the wife of the general, exclaimed, “ No; eh a 2 i 
nor the hundredth part of them! Oliver Cromwell is a traitor.”’ she was THE 1 RIAL OF THE EARL OF STRAFFORD, beautifully fngraged by 
then commanded to unmask; and Col. Axtell ordered the soldiers to fire JAMES ScoTr from the original Picture ; Proof Impressions, in best maple 
into the Box, which the king is just in the act of restraining. ‘This excel- a best glass. Value 5 guineas. ; 
lent picture is in a splendid gold frame, and is of the same size as that of Of these, equal in all respects, there will be 63 as Prizes 
the Trial of the Earl of Strafford. Valued at . . . . THE SAME in all respects, but Print Impressions. Value, 4 guineas. 
*,* The Condition of the delivery of this Picture is, that it be lent to Mr. Of these there will be 64 as Prizes. ‘ 


move by the future proprietor for the purpose of making an Engrav- THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION, from Miss Sercuen’s beautiful and much 
ing from it. 


admired Drawing in the Exhibition of the New Water-Colour Society, 1842; 
beautifully coloured from the original Drawing, in rich gold frame, with 


The splendid highly-finished Water-Colour Drawing, by Eowarv Corpoucp, " 
of ‘CANTERBURY PILGRIMS setting out from the Tabard Inn, South- plate glass. Value, 16 guineas. 
wark, on their Pilgrimage to Becket’s ‘Tomb,’ in which are introduced the Of these, equal in ail respects, there will be 12 as Prizes 
whole of the characters described by Chaucer. This excellent and interest- q an ae RES : . — . —_ 
ing drawing of old English and literary history is a large size, being nearly — =< ae eS Cee ee 
> ft. long by 4 ft.in henght, in rich ornamented gold frame and plate glass. portfolio Veine i0 guineas p — ‘ied . 
Valae : : , ft ge * : . , — Of these, the same in all respects, there will be 20 as Prizes 

A wenuine early Picture, by the late Sir Davip Winkie, R.A., (the Scene at THE SAME WORK, tinted, half-bound morocco, Value, 4 guineas 
Cults, Fifeshire, in gold frame . ‘ A ; : 2 OF - » tinsed, % . ’ 5 

. . on . 0 ow > ‘ ‘ ° 
The set of 26 Drawings of LONDON AS IT 1S, by THomas SHorrer Boys, ¥ these there will be 114 as Prises 


coloured by himself, mounted, in an elegant morocco portfolio ‘ o The beautiful Engraving by Waasta FF, a ae —— — 
The set of 26 Original Drawings of the COLLEGES, CHAPELS, AND GAR- sae ete CANTERBURY PILGRIMS oetting out trom thetihart.se 
DENS OF OXFORD, by W. ALFRED DELAMOorTE, mounted, in an elegant Fes Filrhnane to Becket’s ‘Tomb.’ First Proofs, on India Paper, before 
_) eee portfolio . = 5 . ae ' ‘ : the letters, in rich gold frames, with plate glass. Value, 18 guineas. 
Two eeaetitel Drawings after = “ = ee designed to poty same Of these, equai in all respects, there will be 18 as Prizes X 
subjects, now engraving in the finest line manner, ins r > _ . : ; 
plate glass, the pair ” v4 7 - : 7 _ . om ae : THE SAME, Proof Impressions, best maple frames, best glass. Value, 
Kowtn Laxpseer’s BOLTON ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME, beautifully a equal in all respects, there will be 44 as Prizes y <a 
coloured as a Drawing, in the same colours as the original Picture, in rich atte i nye ‘ : Val 
gold frame, with plate glass. Valued at 40 guineas. rHE SAME, Print Impressions, best maple frames, and best glass. Value 
Of this, equal in all respects, there will be 12 as Prizes : making ° 7 guineas, : : 8 as Prit 
THE SAME NOBLE SUBJECT, so exquisitely engraved by Samurt Cov- Of these, equal in all respects, there will be asErass = + 
sins, Esq., AWA. First Class, on India Paper; rich gold frame, with THE SAME BEAUTIFUL SUBJECT, most carefully coloured as a Drawing, 
plate glass. Value, 20 guineas. from the original; rich gold frame, and plate glass, Value 25 guineas. %i 
Of this, equal in all respects, there will be 10 as Prizes . ‘ . 200 Of these, equal in all respects, there will be 10 as Prizes . ‘ 


MAKING TOGETHER 
THE AMOUNT OF SIX THOUSAND FIVE ITUNDRED AND EIGHTY-TWO POUNDS. 


Every purchaser of Mr. Boys’s publications, under these proposals, to the amount of one guinea or upwards, shall for every such guinea be entited to one chance ~r 
drawing for the prizes above enumerated, when the amount of 12,000 guineas shall have been purchased. The drawing is intended to take place in the spring of IS, 
sooner if practicable. Should the drawing be made when only a smailer amount has been disposed of, some of the prizes, where there are several of the oo 
will be withdrawn, so as to keefi exactly the same proportion of the amount of prizes to the amount of purchases as ifit were carried out in full. f yob- 

All purchases to be paid for at the time of making the same, tor which a proper receipt shall be given, and the prints chosen, delivered at the time of payment 
lished ; and in case of selecting any works now in progress of engraving (the whole of which it is expected will be completed in the course of this year), —— 4 p 
xiven for their immediate delivery on publication. ‘The receipts must be carefully preserved, as they will be necessary to be produced to entitle the Beanges tt 
the prizes that may fall to them in the drawing to take place for the distribution of the prizes ‘ No purchases will be entitled but where receipt. tickets are given; 
RECEIPT must be signed by * Thomas Boys.” nite ice ; smond 

: ™~ + may be selected from the entire stock of Mr. Boys’s publications, affording a variety of nearly two hundred different proofs and prints for choice ; 
which will be found not only the works of Bolton Abbey, &c. &c., he has already published, but also several now in course of engraving, including 


TWO BEAUTIFUL SUBJECTS AFTER EDWIN LANDSEER. 


. ENGRAVING IN THE MOST HIGHLY FINISHED MANNER IN LINE} 
one by WiLttam Finpen, Esq. ; and the other by Wa. Cuevarier, Esq. ; 





: : ‘ ware, and will fs 

: ] i " two drawings of which, to show the subjects, may be seen at 11, Golden Square, pject | 
- PUR hacer Cane: - On cn -anished eugraving from Miss Sercue.’s beautiful drawing in the last New Water-Colour ‘Exhibition ; and the fine 

; : anterbury Pilgrims at the Tabard,” engraving by Wagstaff from Epwarp CorkoULD’S splendid drawing, which itself will also be one 


in all cases of published works will be delivered at the time ; » 7 i i octi ver the being 
* time of purchase. . , . » of selection over { 
take Syme one particular print, or some one out of three or fou of pureh The manifest advantage to the public of this range 


' D r, i8 So clear as scarcely to need being pointed out. particular Lal 
haa? praee are on view at Mr. Boys’s Rooms, 11, Golden Square, Regent Street, where he invites their inspection, and where prospectuses and full 

‘ ¢ mode of drawing will be in the usual method, and take place in London : , 
Parties desirous of being appointed Agents are requested ’ 


. , desire 
to apply to Mr. Boys, who will give them any particulars required. Also Foreign Agencies, = 
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THE CARTOON COMPETITION. 
. Tat Literature and the Arts reflect the cha- 
racter of a nation, flourish in the ratio of its 
. progress, and have a powerful influence upon its 
civilization, isa truth supported by the concur- 
rent testimony of antiquity and confirmed by 
the evidence of daily life. For there is no nation, 
however rude and isolated it might be, that has 
my not attempted to give form to inanimate matter, 
possessed some perception of the beautiful, nor 
sought to ascertain and define the principles of its 
« varied forms, And step by step, as their Arts 
have advanced, something has been progressively 
= d fo knowledge, manners, and customs— 
“ a if not refinement, was at least amelioration. 
Sagan and Art become by degrees the sym- 
« bolic expression of national thought, and are 
repre. connected with the religious creed, 
philosophical system, the laws and govern- 
me af 7 . 7 es . 
ments of successive eras. The spirit of man soon 
ase j " « > * 
‘ Tts its supremacy over matter; the varied 
Te ory 7 ‘ . . 
r enery of nature is around him, not to govern 


It is by 


- but awaken his 
and guide him impere 
o constituent particle 
4 great First Cause: 


Presentiorem conspicere Deum 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivosque preruptos, sonantes 
Inter aquas, nemorumque noctem. 


genius, stimulate his imagination, 
eptibly, by the knowledge 
8, to the comprehension of 


this benevolent constitution of our 


nature that we acquire also the perception of ideal 


rauty , that we awaken t 
and judgment, 
the mind. 
character of 
With them for the 
reflect what we borro 
dividual inte 
treatment of 


















aste, exercise both reason 
and spiritualize the emotions of 
But instead of being governed by the 
external objects, we are conversant 
purpose of reproduction ; 
w, and impart a definite in- 
rest to all things by the subjective 
ideas derived from our acquaintance 





THE ART-UNION. 


with the material world. And thus it is we dis- 
Cover the great truth—which has glided down the 
stream of time, has been invested with all the 
charms of poetry, glowing eloquence, and phi- 
losophy—that matter is not beautiful in itself, 
but derives this character from being made the 
expression of Minp. By this system it is, that 
conceptions, originally rude, are enlarged and 
refined ; that Sculpture becomes, as it were, 
animated, significant of human passion, a 
memorial of the greatness of man, and the 
almost spiritual emblem of his most degraded 
superstitions. By this system it is, under a purer 
revelation, that a loftier object is pursued, and, 
as mind conquers matter, we advance in the scale 
of creation—have a nobler ambition, the impulse 
of a higher destiny, and still find that here, as 
elsewhere, pleasure accompanies exertion, and is 
made subservient to social progress by strengthen- 
ing and extending moral purpose. And more- 
over, by this system it is, 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 
are so represented, that, however hitherto un- 
taught, we become instructed by lessons derived 
from the imagination, and cultivated by the as- 
sociations of a severe but discriminating good 
taste. 

To understand properly the creations of Art, 
we must study it under its two great epochs— 
the Pagan and the Christian. To the Greek 
it was the personification of the beautiful: his 
creative imagination, haunted by the impres- 
sion of the scenes around, became inspired by 
the beauty it surveyed, and, thirsting for the 
knowledge of Deity as cause, sought to repre- 
sent his darkened creed of spiritual existence, 
by every graceful symbol and elevated attri- 
bute such an innate desire could assume. The 
Deity to him filled space; his faith was the 
pantheism of physical beauty. Yet still, amid 
this imperfect civilization, which arose from 
a natural perception of 

——— the beautiful, 

Astonishing, universal, wonderful, 

Drawn from the stars and filtered through the skies, 
and a natural appreciation of what is right, rather 
than from enlarged moral instruction, the Arts of 
Greece were the vehicles of social progress, and 
their rise and decay were dependant upon the 
state of public morality. The paintings of Polygno- 
tus were incentives to national glory, and served 
as the text books of Chrysippus ; and Aristotle 
has remarked, that Painting is Philosophy—in- 
structing by ideal and graphic methods. Of the 
productions of the chisel of Phidias, Quintilian 
says, that they seemed to elevate the sentiments 
of popular religion, by freeing it from the tram- 
mels of matter; and the artist wrought then, 
instructed in all but his manual dexterity by the 
elevated standard of national thought. At a 
subsequent period —when superstition oppressed 
their minds, or the public creed if not openly 
renounced, was unsatisfactory, and derided by all 
but the lowest; when slavery completed the de- 
gradation, that civil war, conquest, and luxury 
had commenced ; when subtle disputes passed for 
philosophy, and subservience to a tyrant’s power 
was considered as the respect due to heroic fame, 
—Greece fell. Marathon and Salamis recalled 
only the blush of shame; and says, Pliny—Ces- 
savit deinde Ars. 

The Roman was the robber of the world ; his 
Capital a den of booty. He, who could reduce 
the Greek to slavery, soon sunk to the level of 
the same debasement. Roman Art was the hand- 
maid of luxury, vitiated and sensuous in its 
reflections. We do not say it was invariably 
so; that the productions of one age were not 
superior to those of another; but it was at all 
times a general feature. That this was its state 
when the Christian religion freed man from his 
abasing superstition, and restored him to his lost 
connexion with Heaven, will hardly be denied. 
And what, in fact, relative to the Arts, could be 
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the dominant taste of a people, whose nobles and 
ambitious chiefs ever sought to impress their 
own false ideas of the nature and objects of go- 
vernment upon the vast mass of the community? 
During the Republic, war was the commerce of 
the nation; at every future period it was the 
speculation of ambition. Their leaders spoke of 
justice, amid the carnage and devastation they 
excited ;—of public faith, whilst they violated 
the most sacred laws of nations ;—of respect of 
treaties, evinced by plundering the unprotected ; 
—of virtue, during the practice of the most de- 
grading vice ;—of love of country and her great 
men, shown by their banishment to the most in- 
hospitable climes;—and of public liberty, the 
Senate, and the people of Rome, in the reigns of 
Augustus, Nero, Caligula, and their successors! 
True, magnificent edifices arose, temple vied with 
temple, public baths, triumphal arches and the 
Colosseum, attested the wealth and the power of 
the Emperor and the noble ; but not the genius or 
taste of the people : they posseased an individual, 
not a national character, dazzled, rather than 
instructed. 

The great difference which existed between the 
operating principle of the Pagan and Christian 
world, very naturally created a varied mode of 
physical imitation. It is the difference between 
physical and moral beauty. Christian Art had 
besides a distinct mission ; it washistorical in its 
origin and progress—a form of language expressive 
of seriptural truth. ‘This was felt from the days of 
Cimabue to Raffaelle. The chief aim of the artist 
was the intelligible expression of his subject; 
technical skill, however earnestly acquired, was 
not the end or the reward of his ambition. The 
decline of Art was ushered in by artists directing 
their attention to mere imitation, or rather to a 
spiritless and mannered exaggeration of the mo- 
tives found in earlier master works; it was 
hastened by the lower tone of public feeling and 
the conflicting excitements of the times, Let us 
now consider the causes which mainly favoured 
this development of the high tendencies of Art. 
In all cases was it not owing to Religion, the 
general education of the people, and the fostering 
patronage of the state? To immortalize great- 
ness, and symbolize religion and philosophy, were 
the chief employments of the Greek artist ; Art was 
not to him the art of luxury, amusement, vain dis- 
play, or of technical skill,—he wrought for his in- 
stitutions, both political and religious. From the 
first origin of Christian Art to the conversion of 
Constantine—from the ruin of the Roman empire 
to the time of Charlemagne—from the first stage 
of its subsequent development to the glorious 
period of Michael Angelo, Da Vinci, and Raf- 
faelle—the motive power was the same. It was 
religion and the state that called for, encouraged, 
and rewarded the energy of the artist; it was 
not Lorenzo, nor the Pope ; it was the fecling of 
the people, and the liberal tendency of the ruler, 
In France, at various periods, great efforts have 
been made to introduce a general love of Art, 
but with less suecess than in Italy. For this 
purpose Francis I. obtained the aid of Rosso, 
Primaticcio, and Rubens ; but at a latter period, 
under Louis XIV., we find Art existing under the 
same conditions as literature—great, certainly, 
but not devoid of that laboured magnificence 
which forms the distinguishing character of the 
period. But here there was but little of religion, 
less of the people, nothing whatever of the state, 
L’ Etat c'est moi: this was the patronage,—the 
patronage of vanity, and of the masters and mis- 
tresses of the court. With regard to our own 
country, Horace Walpole has observed, that “ It 
would be difficult perhaps to assign a physical 
reason why a nation that produced Shakespere 
should owe its glory in another walk of genius to 
Holbein and Vandyck. It cannot be imputed to 
want of protection: who countenanced the Arts 
more than Charles 1.7” Walpole forgot that to 
countenance is not always to protect, and that 
the case of Shakespere is an exception to all rule, 
and the general condition of human life. He for- 
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got also the troubled state of the times, and that 


Calvinistic hatred of the Arts, which has excom- | 


municated her productions from the days of the 


Reformation. Every age has its mission ; and in | 
judging of the character and circumstances ate | 


tending the productions both of literature and 
Art, the historian 





estimet ante 

Compositum quo sit tempore, quoque loco. 

Could individual patronage materially influence 

the destinies of Art—that of Charles I. must 
have been inevitably eflicient. 
rality of a king, and the untiring zeal of a col- 
lector. Mr. Frere has wittily remarked— 

Princes protecting Sciences and Art, 

I've often seen in copper-plate and priat, 
I never saw them elsewhere, for my part, 
And therefore I suspect there’s nothing in’t. 

But Charles protecting British Art, did not flame 
as the Frontispiece of the “ Picture Dealer's 
Guide” — it was not the threadbare subject of 
the laboured dedications of the day, but a 
patronage at once intellectual and elevated, 
arising from the impulse of a mind naturally 
good, and which, if not turned to evil by the 
contamination of others, had promoted not only 
Science and Art but his subjects’ welfare. “ His 
spirit was lofty, his discernment great, his taste 
refined, and his nature generous. He encou- 
raged merit of the first order. Inigo Jones was 
his architect, Vandyke his painter. Through the 
interposition of Rubens, he obtained the Cartoons 
of Raffaelle; and by the negotiation of Bucking- 
ham, the collection of the Duke of Mantua, con- 
taining 82 pictures, principally by Julio Romano, 
Titian, and Correggio.” The productions of Hol- 
bein, Mytens, Partmnegiano, Raffaelle, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Tintoretto, Titian, Paul Veronese, and 
Da Vinci, adorned his gallery. He invited Al- 
bano, and honoured Rubens at his court, and 
tried to form a national taste, by the encouraging 
example of his own. The Rebellion, which ensued, 


wreaked its puritanic vengeance upon Art, which | 
The | 


fury of the Parliament fell upon his collection, 


had ministered to the pleasures of a King. 


and Cromwell became, in reality—the critic of 
the gallery. 
of the House of Commons, July 
dered—That all 
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be forthwith sold for the benetit of Ireland and 
the north. Ordered—That all such pictures 
there as have the representation of the Virgin 
Mary upon them shall be forthwith burnt.” Aud 
the same injunction was issued relative toany re- 
presentation of the second person of the Trinity. 
Thus the Rebellion completed what the Refor- 
mation had commenced; as fanaticism, which 
hates every symbol, nevertheless erects its own, 
in the auto-da-fé or scaffold. But patronage, to 
be availing, must be at least continuous. 
patronage of Charles Il. was like that of Louis 
XIV., with less means at his disposal. 
taste of William If]. was so exclusively mili- 
tary, that, to reward the genius of Swift, he 
offered him a captaincy of horse. Of the coarse 
Anne it is unnecessury to speak. George I.,saye 
Mr. Jesse, “wanted a love for polite literature 
and the Fine Arts; he possessed no taste for the 
one, and extened no patronage to the other. 
George II. had no feeling for science in the very 
country where science had its birthplace; and 
he had no taste for the Fine Arts among a people 


who affected particularly to cherish them.” “TI | 


believe,” says Walpole, “ he would have preferred 
a guinea to acomposition as perfectas* Alexander's 
Feast.’ What Pope said of him with respect to 
poets might be applied to artists— 

Poems I heeded (now berhymed so long) 

No more than thou, Great George, a birthday song. 
Such was the state of Art, as regards the court, 
to the reign of George III. It is not said indi- 
vidual patronage did not prevail, but this must 
take its rise frown personal taste, or vanity, or as 
one of the attributes of wealth. And this influ- 
ence must be limited ; however beneficial its di- 
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rection, even supposing it extensive, the patro- | 


nage of Art is not to be considered with reference 
solely to the individual, but as it may be made 
the vehicle of social progress. The application 
of Art to national purposes, and a delicate appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, has been ever considered 
the sign of an advanced state of civilization. 
The pursuit of the ro xaAov should form not only 
an important but a permanent object of human 
intelligence ; and those who consider utility, com- 


| merce, and manufacturing power to be the ex- 


clusive ends of man’s solicitude, take a mistaken 
view of his nature. 

Man’s progress is not the consequence of indi- 
vividual perfection, but of the generally advanced 


Schlegel, that the different natural circumstances 
and situations of the various classes of mankind 
should in a certain degree work together, before 
we can either attain or enjoy excellence in the 
productions of mind. The poet and the painter 
have as much influence upon civilization as the 
varied productions of the murky furnaces of Bir- 
mingham. But whatever may have been the 
patronage, however casual and misdirected, what- 
ever may have been the apathy of the public, it 
cannot be preferred as an accusation against the 
present. The public feeling of England is like 
the climate ; either hot or cold, or too variable 
to be capable of being reduced to a definition. 





From the days of George III. to the present hour, 
as education has extended, the Arts have ad- 
vanced, a more cultivated and liberal feeling has 
prevailed ; and amid inuch to be deplored there 
is much of which we may be justly proud. The 
patronage of Art has lost its individual and as- 
sumed a national character. Improvements are 
planned and executed not only because they are 
useful, but because they are expressive of our 
social state. The restoration of a church now 
leads to an attentive study of its style, and most 





The following is from the Journals | 


such pictures and statues at | 
York House as are without any superstition, shall 
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consistent mode of decoration ; excellent societies 
are established for this express purpose; even 
churchwardens ure occasionally influenced by the 
progress of a purer taste, and of a more cultivated 
zeal. Country corporations have ceased to muti- 
late, they do more; their public buildings exhibit, 
nothing certainly reminding us of Greece or 
Rome, but a great advance beyond the general 
efforts of the Palladio of the county town. Our 
large cities have each become the centre of a circle 
of civilization, soon to be connected with the 
metropolis, by a taste and lettered zeal, at once 
coequal and coinciding. Art has now the patro- 
vage of the court, the higher classes, the people, 
and the state. We use this word in its most ex- 
tensive sense, as not that which only encourages 
| the productions of Art individually, but which 
| imparts and maintains the general feeling in its 
| favour. This being so, our inquiries are to be 
directed as to the best means to render this patro- 
nage permanently beneficial. 

We have said that for national purposes re- 
ligion and the State are the great patrons of 
the Fine Arts. This is not a speculative opi- 
nion, it is an historical truth. From Pericles 
to Lorenzo the Magnificent, their sedulous cul- 
tivation, among every imaginative and refined 
people, as a national feeling, either religious 
or political in its expression, is of this a sufficient 
record. And how did they proceed? Not certainly 
by negligence of acknowledged merit, but by its 
honourable employment, and investing it with the 
esteem of great men, in great times ; and more- 
over, by an carnest encouragement and enlistment 
in the service of the state of rising talent. This 
was obtained by;COMPETITION. It was the pe- 
culiarity of the public life of the Greeks to bring 
each mind in opposition to that of another. The 
honours paid to genius created a generous rivalry 
throughout the land. Ifit were less so among 
the Romans, it was because their great conquests, 
which placed the genius of the world at their dis- 





| state of the master and the slave. As in litera- 


It is necessary, says | 
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| posal, had greatly tended to reduce Art to the | 
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works of subject nations, and ; ported a ¢; 
lization not originally their A. A “we 
principal Italian states, during their moat fsa 
ing periods, we again observe the system of 
PETITION to prevail. For the same causes _ 
had contributed to the rise an: which 


1 TOgress 
Arts of antiquity, now tended to ther ret — 
Whilst Germany and Gaul groaned beneath the 


oppression of tyranny in its worst form - of; 
rance, rapacity, end force; a te didn 
ancient Etruria, favoured by a fortunate 
bination of circumstances, commenced — 
tenth and eleventh century their course of = 
tellectual progress. These were Pisa Sj al 
Florence, Bolozna, Venice, and Amalphi =~ 
cessity had created a public spirit, and me 
turbulent vices of a republic ;—the rty strife 
confiscations and banishments of their chief {. 
lies, the perpetual reform and instant chang, 
of the thing reformed, they exhibited, never. 
theless, some of the virtues of a free state —the 
love of country ; and the recurrence to mon! 
as well as physical power, in the conduct of 
government. Art was patronised, to recal the 
memory of the public benefactor; decorate tie 
city ; or to give additional value to the gains of 
commerce. Venice was the first to solicit the 
aid of the most celebrated artists of Constant. 
nople to reconstruct the church of St. Mark. The 
Pisans followed this example with regard to their 
cathedral ; and the pupils of Buschetto, emulated 
their master in their plan for that of Lucca. The 
zeal of the Florentines exceeded that of the other 
republics ; their independence aud progress in Art 
mag date from .A.D 1010, and every successive 
year decorated the city, either by the spoils of 
Greece, or the creations of their active poetic imagi- 
nation. Cimabue, Giotto, and Tommaso were but 
as the light which seems at first to suffuse along | 
the space of heaven, still gradually increasing ix 
intensity ; filling earth, sea, and sky with its 
brilliant hues, until it is lost amid the brighte 
radiance of the sun. The Campo Santo excited 
a competition ; the walls of the palace displayed 
the results of competition, and detailed the'most 
glorious events of Florentine history ; the wr 
and conquest of Sienna, that of Pisa and Aretioo, 
Fresco now, too, evinced its highest tendencia. 
Scriptural truth, the varied interests of human 
life, were the subjects which inspired and di» 
ciplined the powers, not so much of eminet 
artists, as of great minds. And who then «- 
tered the lists of Competition. It will & 
sufficient to name two, LEONARDO DA VINCI 
and MicHagL ANGELO Bonarrvoti! | 
was in 1503, when the Florentines announce 
their intention of decorating their great cou 
cil-hall, to which these and other great artis 
of the day furnished designs, “ Da che ¥ 
tornd,” says Lanzi, speaking of Leonardi 
Vinci, “avea trovato quivi nel giovane Boor 
ruoti un emulo che gia competea con lui; aa 
gli era preferito nelle commissioni in Firms 
e in Roma, perché dava opera ove il Vise, 
spesso dava parole. E’ noto che fu in tu 
loro due ; e Leonardo provedendo alla sua quiete 
che fra Vemulazioni mal pud godersl, pam 
Francia ove, senz’aver mai dipinto, mon - 
1519.” Ata future period, when the _— 
St. Rocco determined to decorate the church wits 
picture representing the apotheosis of ined 
saint, and being desirous of having Oe 
several designs, they were honoured a 
petition of the greatest artists. Paul re 
Schiavone, Salviati, Tintoretto, and “met 
were of these. Does not this impres - 
and impart the character of high authority ie 
the system of competition? Does it i nad 
or lower the artist in public estimation, 
duct great works upon this plan. 

Better to reign in bell than serve in heaver— 
to be the petty monarch of & 
rather than a competitor with | 
brave? He, whose genius gives him 
dare, even unsuccessful, may © 


‘ ture, so in Art, they borrowed and applied the | Roman, “ Another such defeat, 
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| how to conquer.” And if it be said, “ The emi- 
pent should not compete ; having won the honours 
of their profession, they may claim its rewards ; 
all else is to jeopardize their fame, and to submit 
an established reputation to the lottery of acciden- 
tal judgment and good taste :” we reply, Da Vinci 
snd Bonarruoti competed, are you greater than 
they? Do you risk more? Can you claim a 
higher reward? The great works of three cen- 
turies look down upon you ; and remind you, 
they are the result, the glories won by COMPE- 
rox. Wedo not say competition, us a system, 
has not its evils; but have not commissions theirs? 
Moreover, the best course is not to abate the 
system, but to remedy its abuse; the physician 
does not kill his patient to relieve him from his 

| misery—he endeavours to subdue his pain. But 
it js said, Great artists cannot compete ; they 
have no time. We reply, Repair to Italy, and see 
what great artists have done; and then estimate, 
by comparison, what it is possible in the space of 
one life to conceive andto perform. Again, it is 
urged, Society has greaterclaims upon individual 
freedom, and the domestic life of England pre- 
cludes so much devotion to any professional pur- 
| quit. We answer, Human nature is much the 
same at all periods; to waste time, and fritter 

| away existence in trifling occupations, was as 
easy in the days of Lorenzo as in the reign of 
Victoria. From his peculiar organization, it seems 
to follow that man’s earthly destination is placed 
not in speculative knowledge alone, but in active 
exertion, by means of which he is enabled to 
| become, although in a narrow sphere, a creator of 
. the beautiful and good. It was this combination 
| of speculative and active power which distin- 
guished the great masters; the early painters, 

like some of the more eminent of the poets of the 
esthetico-religious school, not only strove to 

| blend moral with scriptural truth, but united the 
beautiful to both, and thus endeavoured to 
approach the Infinite through the medium of the 
) sensations. Whuat they did, it is sufficient for us 
toimitate: competition cannot disgrace eminence 





| —it does foster rising talent, and relieves medio- 

crity from the embarrassment of perhaps too 

partial praise. If it be true, no book was ever so 

dull, from which some useful idea might not be 
) obtained—so, even estimating competition at the 
lowest rate, it must be a means towards theaccom- 
Plishment of good. No work was ever yet enti- 
tled to be called truly perfect, in which the strength 
and enthusiasm of youth was not blended with the 
experience and maturity of manhood. Com- 
Petition secures this. F, Schlegel well observes, 
‘There are only two common principles on which 
every great work must more or less proceed : 
first, on the expression of those feelings which 
arecommon to all men of elevated thinking; 
tnd secondly, on those patriotic feelings and 
associations peculiar to the people for whom it is 
composed, and on whom it is to exert its nearest 
and most powerful influence.” Competition, by 
appealing to a class of educated men, whose 
imaginative faculties have been trained and dis- 
ciplined by great examples and guided by tech- 
nical rules, possesses obviously by the combination 
and comparison of its various powers, the means 
not only of raising the tendencies of Art, but of 
| fixing every fleeting impression and preserving 
every great conception, that can give to history 
the character of duration, and make the genius 
of a nation illustrative of national honour. We 
willing to admit,com petition as at present con- 
ucted must be the resource of the weak rather 
n of the strong, of the man advancing into 
Rotice, than of the artist of established reputation. 
re of necessity will ever be the case in propor- 
a the thirst of gain is a greater incentive to 
| vould then the desire of producing a work men 
ath . not willingly let die. National feeling, 
in ough indirectly, has besides a very powerful 
am. upon individuals ; the opinions of social 
i We may court the public, but our 
er of its judgment are heightened or 
after all by the friends with whom we 
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associate, and the circles amid which we move 
What is the prominent passion of the day? Dis- 
TINCTION, the notice of a newspaper, the opinion 
of a coterie, and more particularly that conferred 
~by the-attributes of wealth. Fhere isan ineessant 
struggle to appear better than we are. No man 
now willingly admits a superior. And in a com- 
mercial country, where rank and honour are syno- 
nymous terms for wealth, money becomes the 
hope, the ambition and the reward of exertion. 
Such asystem, so far from tending to encourage or 
develop talent, is destructive of its best efforts. 
The moment is all in all: Art becomes no better 
than a mechanic trade, when the desire is not 
so much, what we can produce; but how much 
we may possess. What Hood has so inimitably 
written of Miss Kilmansegg, may be quoted, as 
describing the ruling passion of the day. 
The very metal of merit they told, 
mee ny her for being as “ood as gold,” 
ill she grew as a peacock haughty. 
Of money they talked the whole day round, 
And oy a9 desert, like grapes, by the pound; 
Till she had an idea, from the very Annd 
That people with naught were naughty. 

We must recur to first principles, if we would 
accomplish great results. If we work for a patron, 
let us butdo so in accordance with his wishes, and 
our purpose is attained. But it is different with 
the competitor for public fame. The subject 
chosen must be great and comprehensive—it 
must be forcibly conceived and powerfully exe- 
cuted. If selected from Scripture, Art becomes 
then the ministrant of the truths of God; if from 
the book of human life, the illustration of all that 
is terrible, grand, or noble, in the varied conflict of 
earthly passions, and the highest virtues of our 
race. Pictures such as this can be wrought 
only by deep intellectual study, and the silent, 
but enlarged observation of mankind. It must 
be the thought, which is instructed by the drama 
of the world, not momentarily quickened by the 
trifling scenes presented to us, in the little theatre 
of our daily life, that must actuate and guide us, 
as it did the painters of old. There is no slave so 
fettered, no prisoner more hopelessly doomed, 
than he who has become spell-bound by the 
witcheries, to use a generally descriptive term of 
“ fashionable life;” within that circle— 

Lasciate ogni speranza voi che entrate. 

How many hearts, once glowing with the pas~- 
sionate ambition of fame, have been sunk within 
its vortex, what talent has been withered, wasted, 
neglected, and desecrated to convert the heaven- 
born thought into immediate gold, that rank 
might be purchased, and opinions gathered in, 
which rewarded not the genius which struck 
forth the Michael Angelo, Dante, Titian, or dra- 
matic poet of the age; but the man who was 


to fare sumptuously every day. 

There are, however, some rules connected with 
competition to which we most readily subscribe. 
“There must be perfect explicitness in the terms, 
careful investigation to determine that the terms 
are complied with, perfect competence in the 
judges to select, and perfect honour in making 
that selection.” 

We are aware of the great difficulty of obtain- 
ing a tribunal of this description. Few are found 
willing to submit to the decision of one, and 
none without friends at court, to the judgment of 
any public body. In the former case, the respon- 
sibility is too great ; in the latter, not sufficiently 
felt. There are, moreover, two feelings powerfully 
operative in English life, very naturally generated 
by the influence of the commercial spirit—those 
of personal interest, or of party. We do not say 
men do not rise superior to these motives; we 
are only fearful they yield, and not occasionally, 
to such an amiable weakness to serve their 
friend, that an active canvass is very frequently 
rather more effective than acknowledged merit. 
There is, besides this misfortune, the ignorance 
that cannot judge, cau vote, and is far more fre- 
| quently guided by the designing than the honest. 
| Now, a high-minded man, conscious of his powers, 





clothed in purple and fine linen, and could afford | 
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will hesitate before he submits his claim to any 
tribunal, not fully impressed with the moral re- 
sponsibility of the uttermost justice in decision. 
He will not be judged also by his inferiors, nor by 
men suspected of partial views. But in this case, 
we must endeavour to secure the artist, not only 
the “ perfect competence” buat the “ perfect 
honour,” he bas a right to claim in the selection 
of the judges, to whom his designs are submitted. 
In Greece, the judges of the Olympian games 
were invested with a dignity almost sacred, and 
subject to a responsibility of the greatest strict- 
hess and severity. Some were appointed by 
the Archons, and confirmed at the public as- 
semblies, and these held their office for a term 
of years. At other times, a director of the 
works was elected; and the individual whose 
taste and integrity were thus acknowledged, 
was called Emordrns tay “Epywv, “ Super- 
intendent of the Works.” Pericles filled this 
office ; and thus nominated Ictinus and Callicrates 
to conduct the building of the Parthenon, and 
Phidias to execute the sculpture. The Thescium, 
the docks, arsenal, the Dionysiac Theatre, and 
the Panathenaic Stadium, were completed upon 
this system. Some interesting information may 
be obtained upon this point, in the introduction to 
the Catalogue of the Designs for the New Houses 
of Parliament; and from this it seems perfectly 
possible to appoint a competent tribunal, in 
which the artists should be as a body represented, 
and the public interest protected. To endeavour 
to secure such a result, is better than not to com- 
pete. Vacillating, too, as public opinion may 
appear, in the end it is generally just; it con- 
firmed the decisions upon the New Houses of 
Parliament, and it has reversed some later, upon 
other public works. “‘The multitude,” says 
Aristotle, “ is the surest judge of the productions 
of the Arts.” We are willing also to admit, that 
when, for national purposes, we claim the compe- 
tition of men of acknowledged celebrity in their 
profession, that a fair remuneration should be 
made, and that of nine competitors, eight should 
not be subject to an entire sacrifice of time and 
thought. Any other system is defective ; it makes 
one fortunate, eight discontented ; the rejected as 
a matter of self-respect, considers himself ill used, 
and does not compete again ; it is, moreover, to 
confiscate, and not to reward genius, and to make 
a lottery of established reputations. What we 
desire to possess we should afford to pay for ; and 
to obtain one, and that the best design of the 
ablest men, is cheap even to the commercial sys- 
tem of our institutions in this respect. We say 
then, in competition appoint the ablest, limit 
your number as you please, and remunerate those 
you appoint—but exclude none whose freewill 
and genius urges him to appear and combat in 
the lists. The youth who docs so is to be wel- 
comed and honoured as the greatest. 
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Turpe fuit vinci, quam contendisse decorum. 

With respect to the results hitherto obtained, we 
may observe, that the design for the New Houses 
of Parliament was the consequence of competition, 
that of the National Gallery—we believe—of a 
cominission. To us it has ever appeared as an 
appropriate frontispiece to the “ History of Public 
Jobs ;” and Trafalyur-square might be becomingly 
consecrated as the burial-place of the genius and 

cod taste of the nation. Two great states at the 
head of European civilization, erect two public 
buildings at the same time, each characteristic of 
the progress of Art amongst them—the National 
Gallery, and La Madeleine! . 

Now, considering therefore the importance oi 
the rules laid down by F. Schlegel, with regard to 
public works, how naturally suggestive, too, the 
Cartoon competition must be, of the noblest con- 
ceptions of the mind: the rise and progress of the 
social state, the hervic actions of the great and 
brave, of the adventurous spirit which roamed 
unchecked in its high daring though fallen on evil 
days, and evil tongues ; of the lofty mind, which, 
nothing unabated, still maintained its struggle for 
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the mastery of right ; of the very greatness which 
casts at intervals a false halo round the deed of 
ill, of scenes upon which Shakspeare has written, 
of which Milton formed a part, of Poictiers, 
Cressy, the Peninsula, and Waterloo; of the 
memory of great men; the establishment of a 
religious faith, and the misfortunes of fallen 
greatness ; we trust, we hope, and as a“ NA- 
TIONAL CALL,” we require—that amid the names 
of those who compete, those of several Royal 
Academicians will be found. Let us not be mis- 
understood. Upon the Continent the result of the 
Cartoon will be held decisive as to the state of Art 
in England ; we may be able, and it is not difficult, 
without the aid of an elephant’s foot, to crush its 
critics ; but who can refute a fact? Therefore 
let great artists appear. The Government has 
now done so, modestly, it being for the first time ; 
—as the encourager of Art, if those who have 
at every opportunity taunted that Government 
for its inertness, now hold back, will it not be 
said they feel that 
Tutius est fictis igitur contendere verbis 
Quam pugnare manu. 
Or that yielding to personal motives, they have 
the leaven of the pride of Ajax during the first 
competition upon record, and feel, as well as 
exclaim — 
Et mecum confertur Ulixes. 

However unwarranted, or ill-mannered, who 
can refute a sneer? We never will become an 
abettor, or adherent of the abusers of the 
Academy. Very much of this may be readily 
understood ; it is flattering to our vanity to in- 
dulge in censure, as that infers the possession of 
superior powers, and mediocrity is always malici- 
ous. It is the general result, and not some 
minute, paltry, and particular evil that, in regard 
to such institutions, must be considered. An 
Academy cannot bestow or create genius, but it 
may elevate and guide it. You may plant a 
bramble beneath an oak, it will always remain a 
bramble; but as such it may even be improved. 
The only useful protection an academy can give, 
says Parini, is to provide excellent pictares, 
examples, and models—the best and most zealous 
masters, thé means and the establishment requisite 
for study and practice. In adearth of medical 
skill would the faultbe exclusively imputed to the 
rules of the College of Physicians ’ Is the ora- 
tory of the House of Commons the consequence of 
the education pursued at the University ? Nature 
creates her own great minds; it is for man only 
to guide them. General education and the state 
of public feeling are for the most part the best 
and chief excitements and instructors of genius; 
but the discipline of a public institution, which 
collects the facts and records the traditions that 
tended towards the perfection of works of Art, is 
requisite to the majority of men who are anxious 
to attract, and desirous to win, the esteem, re- 
wards, and the honourable reputation of their 
age. The sun will never set upon a generation 
that has forgotten Homer, Virgil, Dante, or 
Milton ; and from the books of human life, what 
hand can erase the names of Phidias, Apelles, 
Michael Angelo, or Raffaelle. The y were born to 
be great, and were so; and of the latter, be it re- 
membered, all entered into, and none feared, a 
COMPETITION, 

We feel it a duty to be earnest upon this point, 
for the honour of the Arts of our country, their 
progress, and becoming protection. Mr. Wyse 
has well and eloquently said, “ The opportunity 
which will be furnished by the decoration of the 
New Houses of Parliament—not to one Art, but 
to all Arts, from the lowest to the highest of its 
forms, tor every display of talent, and, I trust, 
of execllence will, I need not say, open new 
channels, hitherto obstructed or unknown, and 
be, in fact, the commencement of a new era for 
the country I have never heard a foreign artist 
speak of the subject, without envying us the most 
glorious Opportunity (so they consider it) that 


was ever opened to the Arts of any country, And 
how 





» kentlemen, it is for you, not less to do your ' 
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parts, and to justify the hopes reposed in you. 
Exclude the interference of others, not by pro- 
hibition, but by superiority ; and raise, by your 
own exertions and merits, Art to that station 
amongst us, that you shall not need the patro- 
nage of the country, but the country shall need 
you. It is in the hands of the artists, in com- 
bination with the great opportunity now offered, 
to work a thorough revolution. Let them per- 
form their share of the duty, and I have no fear 
that the State and the public will not do theirs. 
The decoration of the Houses of Parliament is 
not intended to be a job got as hastily as possible 
out of hand, but a great permanent school, It 
is the beginning, but do not imagine it is the 
end. It will do more, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced, to effect the two great improvements we 
all desire, to elevate and diffuse Art, than 
any scheme yet attempted in this country.” In 
this we entirely concur. It can be no selfish 
motive that induces us to urge it upon public 
attention ; it is the wish, rather, to raise the 
artist, by elevating the direction of Art, and to 
instruct and refine the people, by the lessons 
inculeated through their public monuments. The 
conquests of a victor, however extensive, may be 
lost, his own fame eclipsed or forgotten in the 
ceaseless tide of time; the laws of the legislator 
may be rejected, or disannulled ; the poet may 
cease to please, and the orator, who once charmed 
us, vainly attempt to reanimate the passions that 
his genius raised. But it is otherwise with the great 
productions of Art. They are not for an age, but 
for all time. With them there is no change ; they 
stand before us in their eternal majesty, the 
awful evidence of the greatness of the past,—elo- 
quent witnesses of the moral supremacy of man. 
The gauntlet has been thrown down; earnestly 
we hope many a well-remembered name will be 
entered in the lists, to boldly take it up. If the 
terms proposed be unbecoming or unjast, let it 
be stated ; but if not, we trust the Government 
will be fairly met; for who would wish to have 
it said of him— 
too late 

I thus contest ; then should have been refused 

Those terms, whatever, when they were proposed ; 

Thou dids’t accept them ; wilt thou enjoy the good, 

Then cavil the conditions? 

Let but one case be supposed, and all further 
argument we imagine is unnecessary. Let us 
contemplate for one moment the failure of the 
Cartoon Competition: nevertheless, the Court, 
the Parliament, and the People, determine upon 
the employment of fresco as one of the means of 
decoration for the new houses. Will it be plea- 
sant to hear the Teutonic dialect prevalent at 
Westminster? to witness strange forms, “ un- 
shaved, unkempt, unwashed,” at work upon 
English historical compositions in the neighbour- 
hood of the Abbey ? or to see the name of HERR 
CORNELIUS aflixed to the eastern door of the 
Academy ? 

Will this thing be, 
Nor overcome us like a sudden cloud, 
Without our special wonder? 
We think not; but we have done. From the 
first announcement of the Government intention, 
with respect to the Houses of Parliament, we 
have given, as it was our duty,—to the 
Prince who presided at the inquiry ;—to the 
great artists, of whom we are justly proud ;— 
to the student now entering into life ;—and to 
the public, whose interests were at stake, our 
warmest, earnest, and most assiduous support ; 
true, it may have been, may be still, unavailing— 
but it is and was sincere. The state of the Arts can 
never be a matter of indifference; they are held 
as luxuries only by the idle and the sensuous, to 
whom the wonders of heaven and the beauty of 
earth are but as dross; they are, and we repeat 
it, a part of education, the sign of the social state ; 
and to assist and to promote thei is to provide 
the youth of both sexes “with one gentle and 
unreproaching friend,” whose voice is in alliance 
with goodness and virtue, and which, when once 


| understood, is able both to soothe misfortune and 


to reclaim from folly. 
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T. C. HOFLAND, Esq* 

Thomas Christopher Hofland 
Christmas-day, 1777, at Worksop, in Noe,” 
shire. His father was a ae Pi peace 
manufacturer of cotton-mill machinery — 
moved to Lambeth about the year 1780, Te. 
became a partner in a very » where he 
which unfortunately failed, when his 
— — only child) was in his 19th year 

r this time, the subj ; .” 
voted himself to landsca rites mem de 

t he never had the advantage “ag 
save what he received in aon — nn 
bone, then an artist of considerable celebrity 
but, in consequence of these lessons, he ; 
two pictures, which were favourably 
Royal Academy. He did not exhibit : 
afterwards, as he soon found that, 
alone, he could ensure the means of 
there was at that time no British 
disposal of pictures, and it is well 
great exhibition was no place of sale. 

At this period every man was a y 
young Hofland was in the King’s 
at Kew; being fugleman, his si 
oe carriage attracted 

sovereign, who, on learning his profession, desi 
the Rev. Dr. Willis to bring him and his 4 

to the Palace, and he had the honour 
his Majesty’s commands to p ; 
drawings of new plants and flowe 
received for the Royal . One 

still find among his numerous sketches; it is v 
beautifully executed, and, though torn and di 
evidently in its colouring true to nature. The Kin 
rewarded him by an appointment to be his Ms. 
jesty’s draughtsman on board a vessel about to st 
sail on a voyage of discovery, but his mother’s ex. 
treme distress prevented him from profiting by it, 
and he was superseded by W. Westall, Esq.,A-R.4; 
the King also designed him a commission in th 
army, which was lost to him by a mistake in th 
name, and fell to the lot of the late Colonel Haver. 
field, a brave officer and good man. 

Having an opportunity of entering ona very sup- 
rior line of teaching at Derby, he availed himself of 
it,and resided several years in the country, where 
he married ; but after visiting London, for the pur- 
pose of copying in the British Gallery, the dear 
of entirely devoting himself to painting became 
irresistible. The flame was so fanned in the fol- 
lowing year, that he resolved on removal; ai, 
after settling al! his affairs, he arrived in towne 
the close of 1811, the house he had taken at Hamp- 
stead not being ready. 

His copies made in the gallery had sold wel; 
his pictures, which were views of the lakes, 
which he had closely studied two preceding sun- 
mers, did not sell immediately, but they wer 
much spoken of, and occasioned him to rece 
many commissions from Miss Richardson Came, 
at whose seat in Yorkshire he spent most of t 
ensuing summer, and for whom he painted, 
amongst others, two views of night scenes, & 
which fire of extraordinary truth and brilliany 
was introduced, and which were much 
when hung at the Royal Academy the year fer 
ing. In this season of exhibition he + ap 4 
tunate ; and, eager to seize every 
provement, he spent between three and four mont 
in the Highlands of Scotland. 
fruit of that exertion, remains W 
of Stirling Sestia, ae Fee 
since then, being in uw 
low in tone. aL- have no doubt many others a 
equally bene time. ‘ 

"Yn 1814 he had the honour to recive fina 
Governors of the British Gallery the awa Storm 


hundred guineas for the t » = 

off the Coast of Scarborough, perched We 
views, 

very excelles 


Marquis of Stafford. His 
about this time, were s 
and the copies he continued to make so 
Gallery of Claude, Wilson, Pema Peing 
borough, were purchased avidity, d 
sidered (particularly the Clandes) 4 perfect 
similes of the originals. sae alas 
In 1816, he removed to Twickenham, bent nd 
so passionately attached to the oie of ie 
sidered pure air and sunshine as the ie Oe 
~~ * Communicated by his widow. 
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engaged by the late Duke of Marlborough 
to paint a series of pictures intended to illustrate 
a description of his seat of White Knights, a resi- 
dence in London seemed no longer strictly neces- 
ary. During several successive years he was prin- 
cipally engaged in this business,—to his great loss 
in every sense of the word; for his health, always 


being 


delicate, became decidedly bad, in consequence of” 


his having (confiding in the Duke’s assurances) 
siven his own bills to different engravers, all of 
whom he was compelled to pay. In fact, no man 
could be more cruelly circumstanced than he was 
for many—yes ! many—years ; nor can this portion 
of bis history be dwelt on further than to say, that 
the integrity of the poor painter was as decisively 
proved as that of his noble patron was deficient. 

Driven by this circumstance back to London, he 
both painted much, and extensively engaged in 
teaching. His most remarkable pictures were a 
‘Lake View on Windermere,’ bought by the Earl 
of Durham ; a composition ‘ Jerusalem at the time 
of the Crucifixion,’ commissioned by Lord de 
Tabley, and repeated for the Earl of Carysfort, the 
orginal remaining with himself; several much 
admired moonlights, and numerous views in the 
Lakes of Scotland, Cumberland, Wales, and Ire- 
land. It was somewhat singular, that having been 
so successful in his pictures where fire was a pro- 
minent object, he did not renew them, but the diffi- 
culty of obtaining studies in the country prevented 
him. 

In his 63rd year he set out for Italy, which he 
had longdesired to visit with all the ardent solicitude 
so natural to an artist, being enabled to do so by 
the commissions given to him by the Earl of Egre- 
mont, He made at Naples, Castellamare, Pom- 
peii, Rome, Tivoli, and Florence, between 70 and 
§) beautiful sketches, but became at the latter city 
so exceedingly ill that he set out suddenly, in a 
hope which appeared almost vain of reaching home 
again. Happily as he passed through France the 
fever left him, but its ravages were terrible, more 
than twenty years seemed added to his age during 
five months’ absence, nevertheless his spirits were 
elated; and he hastened to lay the fruit of his 
labours before his noble patron, of whose judg- 
ment he had the highest opinion, and whose appro- 
bation was most important. 

But from this time he was sensible that, in ad- 
dinon to his usual affliction of distressing pain in 
the stomach, he had also the infirmities which 
belong to age, though his energies remained un- 
impaired, and therefore tempted him to exertions 
beyond his strength. His passion for angling, 
known from the book he wrote on that subject, 
still existed in its wonted force ; and it is con- 
solatory to remember, that during the last two 
simmers (in which he resided at Richmond, a 
place to which he was fondly attached), he still 
enjoyed it. But, alas! in October last he sud- 
denly became incapable of any fatigue, and he lost 
hot only appetite (which was in him always de- 
heate), but even the power of swallowing anything 
save liquids. After ten or twelve weeks of suffer- 
ing, being earnestly requested by our excellent 
medical friend, Dr. Grant, to change the air and 
the scene, he suddenly resolved on going to Lea- 
mington, having for the last twenty years desired 
‘0 know Dr. Jephson, of that place, in conse- 
quence of his services to several of our friends. 
—_ Sarees most kind and valuable, but the 
ad sagre ed with him; and in the third week 
ot ze emeed even with me—with himself it had 
nae een gone 5 but the circumstance of my own 
ecovery under Dr. Grant’s care, though several 
Vishar te elder, had rendered me too hopeful. 
hon ee a (showing the true cause of my 
rll and's severe sufferings for more than 

Y years) revealed the truth—he died of cancer 
in the stomach, 

’ * * * x ** 
thi it my duty* to add, that Mr. Hofland, 
t oudunetion with Mr. Young, originated the 
be i neral Benevolent Society of Artists,’ though 

ways belonged to the first excellent Institu- 


matics etand had the great and somewhat singular 
creatures ae saving the lives of three of his fellow- 
fa éreme the risk of his own life. One was the wife 
the river thast Kew, @ suicide who chose a place in 
When tak wat rendered rescue extremely difficult. 
ing bumanit Out, she seemed dead; but, the persever- 
her. For thi, “te present King of Hanover, restored 
other was “p le Society gave their two medals. An- 
Youth, take child saved at Brentford. The third, a 
yesxen Out of the Trent, near Nottingham. 
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tion. He afterwards, together with Mr. Linton, 
projected, and with the assistance of Messrs. 
Glover, Holmes, &c., carried into effect the 
building of the Gallery in Suffolk-street, by which 
many of his brother artists were much benefited ; 
and when it is remembered that such painters as 
ee ee, Roberts, and Linton, have 
manal ence, shall We not say, that hisc 
was benefited also ? - aed 

Of his pictures it does not become me to speak ; 
they belong, perhaps, somewhat to a time that is 
past, and not less, but more I trust, to a time 
which is to come, when the great, the gifted, and 
the good, may probably estimate the nature and 
truth of his colouring—the faithfulness of his de- 
tail, that tone of simplicity devoid of pretension, 
yet not of poetry, which must secure admirers 
among congenial minds, and enable them to gaze 
with calm delight on the interesting pictures of 
Hofland. 

B. Hor.anp. 
Richmond, Feb. 25. 


[In gee the communication with which this 
estimable lady has favoured us, we cannot avoid 
making some reference to her own most honour- 
able and beneficial career in life. Her name is, 
indeed, identified with the literature of her coun- 
try—with the most useful portion of it; for her 
pen has been exerted chiefly to inform the young, 
to train the mind, to teach the heart, and to culti- 
vate the affections of “rising generations,’ of 
whom she has seen more than one in her, happily, 
lengthened life. The works she has produced— 

they number, we imagine, upwards of half a 
hundred—have been of incalculable value in the 
great purpose of education; and to her much is 
owing for modern improvements introduced into 
the system of teaching, by which dry and un- 
inviting modes have given place to alluring and 
interesting methods. It is, we believe, nearly 
40 years since Mrs. Hofland began to write ; and 
within the last year she has produced a work in 
three volumes, as healthful, vigorous, and attrac- 
tive as was' the earliest of her productions. May 
she long continue in her career of quiet glory, 
cheering and benefiting mankind—still performing 
with exemplary exactness and perfect rectitude the 
several duties of social life; they have become 
less in number; but all who have been of 
her acquaintance know full well how tenderly, 
disinterestedly, and devotedly she discharged 
those of a wife. 

We had the privilege of ranking among the 
friends of the late Mr. Hofland; and, with all 
who knew him very deeply lament his death: 
his loss will not be easily supplied either to 
society or to the Arts. In reference to his posi- 
tion as an artist, we gladly adopt the opinions of a 
brother artist—one of Mr. Hofland’s oldest and 
most accomplished friends—who conveys to us in 
these terms his notions of Mr. Hofland’s profes- 
sional reputation :— 

‘* With whatever peculiarities of manner the cri- 
tics may charge some of his more recent works, 
when in the decline of health, there was an elevation 
both of style and thought which pervaded his larger 
compositions not unworthy of Poussin, which all 
admirers of landscape Art must recollect, whose 
memory can serve them for twenty or five and 
twenty years back. His ‘ Richmond Hill’ is a 
bold and effective landscape, and will be esteemed 
as long as the material endures; his * Jerusalem 
had a solemn and unaffected grandeur about it 
which, I well remember, impressed all who saw it 
on its exhibition in the British Gallery. Hofland 
was a man of reading, and did not confine all his 
hours to the drudgery of the easel; he had a high 
idea of his Art, and sought to convey an impres- 
sion of its mental power in all his compositions. 
He had very little value for the prettinesses so in- 
dispensable in the landscapes * painted for the 
eye,’ which are now 80 much in vogue. It was 
not little displays of taste here, or bits of execution 
there, which he aimed at, but a well-studied and 
poetically-conceived whole. His conversations 
upon Art were always highly intelligent, and he 
was ever an eloquent advocate of its claims on the 
respect of the educated and the refined; while no 
one could discourse more fairly and unprejudicedly 
respecting the deserts of his contemporaries. He 
was an enthusiastic lover of the Angle, and a first- 
rate practitioner, and he invariably united his Art 
with it in all his piscatory expeditions ; and in the 
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Artistical Sketching Clubs, held, not at Mr. A’s 
or Mr. B’s, but sud dio, in nature’s own drawing- 
room—on Hampstead Heath, or Greenwich Park, 
Richmond, or Windsor Forest—he was ever a 
necessary member. He did much to implant a 
right feeling for high landscape Art in his day—a 
feeling which, when once entertained and appre- 
ciated by the public, must stimulate the artists of 
Britain to rival the best days of Claude and the 
Poussins ; if, indeed, they have not rivalled them 
already.’ | 
JOHN RHODES, ESQ. 

This promising young artist (for some particu- 
lars concerning whom we are indebted to a provin- 
cial paper) died in December last, at Leeds. His 
father was also a painter of established repute in 
Yorkshire. From his earliest youth Mr. Rhodes 
showed strong indications of that taste and appli- 
cation in the Arts, by which he afterwards distin- 
guished himself. He was a close and accurate 
observer, and an admirable imitator of natural 
objects, even in his childhood. These indications 
of talent were not, however, encouraged by his 
father, who had experienced the uphill work of a 
professional artist’s career, and the blighting dis- 
appointments arising from inadequate remuneration 
for the labours of his pencil. He therefore endea- 
voured to direct his attention to some more lucra- 
tive and certain means of obtaining a living; but 
when the time of decision came, no persuasion 
could prevail upon the boy to be anything but a 
painter. He was then allowed free scope with his 
pencil and crayon (for as yet he had not been 
allowed the use of colours), and assisted his father 
in making lessons for the use of his pupils in 
teaching. 

With his pencil, chalk, or sepia, he would luxu- 
riate during the long winter’s evenings; and 
sketches of wonderful power and beauty floated 
away from his fingers in a manner cheatatele 
amazing. 

But it was his oil paintings which established 
his fame, and brought out his full powers of co- 
louring and design. The subjects he usually se- 
lected were from humble life—groups of cattle, with 
occasional figures of rustics in their ordinary garb. 
How he enjoyed in a green lane, with its wild 
weeds, any and creeping plants! With what 
wonderful beauty and fidelity he painted the wild 
flower dangling from the old wall, or perched in 
the cottage window ! 

Many of Mr. Rhodes’s pictures have appeared 
in the first exhibitions in the kingdom, and met 
with deserved encomium. Those of his works 
which appeared in the London exhibitions were 
highly praised by the London press. We believe 
that his principal patrons in his native neighbour- 
hood were, Mrs. Jas. Brown, of Harehills, Mr. 
Staniforth Beckett, late of Barnsley, and Mr. 
Neale, of Newstead Hall, near Waketield, who 
possess many of his best pictures. His shy and 
retired habits, however, rendered him far less 
known than he ought to have been. 

Some years ago Mr. Rhodes moved to London ; 
his fame as an artist was rapidly rising, and he was 
himself buoyant with aspiring hope of future emi- 
nence and emolument, when, like Girtin, Liver- 
seedge, and Bonington, he was attacked with 
inflammation in the eyes, and general bad health, 
the consequence of his close study and application 
in his Art. He returned to Leeds in the hopes 
that his native air would revive bim. A ial 
improvement took place, and several beautiful pic- 
tures, painted in the neighbourhood during his 
sojourn, though under the most afflicting circum- 
stances, bear ample testimony to his intense devo- 
tion to his Art. Like Girtin, he worked on in 
spite of his affliction, even to the day of his death, 
when an attack of epilepsy overpowered his feeble 
constitution, and finished his career at the early 
age of thirty-three. 


MRS. SEYFFARTH. 


This accomplished lady, better known to the 
Arts as Miss Louisa Sharpe, died at Dresden on 
the 28th of January. Her paintings in water- 
colour, exhibited during many years in the Gallery 
of the Society of Painters in Water-colours, have 
been greatly celebrated. Of late years she has 
resided in Dresden, where her husband was set- 
tled as a professor. 
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HAMPTON COURT. 


We are indebted to the kindness of Messrs. 
Biackwoop—the eminent publishers of Edin- 
burgh, and of Pall Mall, London—for permission 
to transfer to our columns a series of wood-cuts 
to illustrate the existing character of the far- 
famed and long-famous Palace of Hampton 
Covrt—one of the chief glories of Old Father 
Thames. Now that the summer is drawing near, it 
will, as it has done during past years, attract crowds 
of visitors. It is unnecessary for us to copy the 
valuable information and interesting details com- 
municated by Mr. Murray in his k.* The 
whole of its history, with full and ample descrip- 
tions of all its varied objects (and a sufficiently 
accurate account of the pictures) largely illustrated, 
will be found in the Third Part of the agreeable 
and useful work. As aguide or companion, there- 
fore, it is preferable to either of the volumes that 
have been placed in our hands, not only as being 
cheaper, or at least equally cheap, but as con- 
taining engravings of the more striking points— 
witha biel bene view of the Palace. . 

We have selected six of the cuts. The first pic- 
tures the River about a mile below the Bridge ; 
the second, the Palace as it existed in the time of 
the great founder, Wolsey; the third, ‘‘ the 
Hampton Court of William and Mary;” the 
fourth, the Palace in its present state, ‘* looking 
up the River;’’ the fifth, the beautiful Gate to 
the Private Garden; the sixth, the graceful and 
much-admired Archway. 

It will be well to occupy the space here left at 
our command, in conveying some information 
concerning ‘* the Picture Gallery’’—the great 
source of attraction to Hampton Court. The 
twenty-four apartments shown to the public on 
every day of the week—exrcept Friday—contain 
about 750 pictures. In 1830, the collection consisted 
of no more than 200; but it was augmented by 
removals from Kensington Palace, Windsor 
Castle, and Buckingham House—without, however, 
being greatly enriched; for it is notorious that 
the mass of recent acquisitions are unworthy to 
be hung anywhere. Moreover, it is most mi- 
serably mal-arranged, and probably affords in- 
stances of blunders almost as numerous as the 
works of Art exhibited. A time will come, no 
doabt, when some judgment will be exercised in 
the selection, and a degree of taste in the placing. 
At present Hampton Court is lamentably deficient 
in both. Mrs. Jameson, whose remarks are ex- 
ceedingly judicious, has entered very fully into = 3 
this subject ;—in her “‘ Handbook to the Public Fisf Needs 9 he Si 
Galleries of Art, in and near London ;’’—her ap- : uf js ea i 
peal in reference to the condition of the Gallery re raree ae | 
should be heard and attended to; in order that “— Eee at SESE. 
one of our national storehouses may be no longer : 2s ; 

& reproach to our national character—making it =, rh yO 
the laughing-stock of Europe. ‘ 

When the metropolis of Great Britain possesses te 
a National Gallery, and the present assemblage of ° , 
closets, so styled, have been transferred to the keep- 
ing of some wholesale haberdasher, we shall labour 
that the gems of the Hampton Court collection 
may be transferred to London, where they can be 
made practically useful for the great purpose of 
education. At present, it is better that even “‘ the 
Cartoons’’ should remain where they are. We 
hope, however, that all our artists who mean to 
enter into the pending competition, have been 
often to visit them. They will teach more in an 
hour than the Germans can teach in a year. 
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* The Environs of London, by John Fisher Murray. 
Ilustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood. Pub. 
lished by William Blackwood and Sons, 45, George- 
street, Edinburgh; and 22, Pall Mall, London. Itis 
full of facts; too full perbaps; and the writer has not 
manifested a sulficient feeling for the picturesque. The 
drawings on the wood are by Messrs. Leitcn and 
Prion, and are highly creditable to the abilities of the 
artists. The engravings are in general remarkably 
well executed. We regret that there is no index to 
potnt attention to the works of the respective draughts- 
men and engravers. This should never be neglected 
man illustrated work. It supplies a right stimulus to | 
exertion; and is moreover an encouraging reward that 
may be bestowed at sinall cost. The omission is we 
are sure, not intentional; for the liberality of the 
Blackwoods is proverbial. The illustrations are useful 
&8 Well as Leautitul, for they are accurate copies of vari- 
ous Interesting localities in the neighbourhood of Lon- 


dun; and among th 
pag § them are several maps, engraved also 
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itful mode of passing a day in summer can 
‘* trip”? to Hampton Court; an 
its pictures; a stroll beside its canal, or 
ens ; and an inspection of its venerable archi- 
And then it stands upon the banks of the 
ames—a visit to any portion of which 
ighbourhood might justify a much larger 
which dwellers in the metropolis will be 
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MEMORIES OF PICTURES, 
By Mas. 5. C. laut. 

' NO.1, JAMES BARRY. 

There arc few pleasures so cheering or so invigorating as that which, when wearied of ds P . 
or lab ur, We derive from oii mensortes of pictures. When the volume, designed _— pare be om 
aside, besemse magn forbids its attentive perusal ; when the exhausted mind cannot its “ thoughts call 
— MR = ~— amusements offer no refreshing relaxation; when conversation wearies; aud 
hes net felt all this Often? re » instead of relieving—(and what worker out of the intellect 

his, of ~then come such memories as anodynes to the soul; memories of pictures 
ro perhaps, in childhood, or in youth, or in wiser, though not happier, years, recalled from the 
guif of time, brought in their full force before us, claiming obtaining a blessing upon 

or ; “ the Art that can immortalize.” 

Blessings be with them—these unforgotten pictures—the “ old familiar” friends, who are ever present 

| with me when I need them; a these paper’d walls; crowding every vacant space. One by 
oue, T summon them, and talk with them of gone-by things ; they come at times together, but more often 

singly. Some particular memory is-lord of the ascendant; some mighty one fixed in its place by a sort 

| of mental Daguerrotype—suddeuly fixed, and indeliby ; a thousand matters may cover and conceal it, but 
it will be erased alone by Death. 

to what vast uses we may turn these shadows of the past. A little child looks upon the storied 
canvass, or framed print ; or cons over the contents of her “ picture book ;” each “ picture” giving her 
“new idea, an incident, or a story—a lesson without the aid of words, She has gained something 
| Which, if worthy, will remain with her through life—elevating her uature—teaching her to think, ob- 
serve, and compare; the education of the eye has progressed, and intellect become expanded through it. 
Phis is, indeed, a mighty power by which to teach, and until lately, when pictures (such as they are) 
have been adopted into the system of infant school education, almost an unused one. 1 hope, humbly 
and earnestly, it may be worked out to some great end, so that every public and private school-room 
inay be illustrated by PicTUREs, tending to promote noble thoughts and noble actions. Let any one, 
who has observed the effect produced on the minds of the merest children by pictures, think upon this 
| subject, and [am sure they will agree with me in seeing a wide and elevating field of useful and rapid 
| culture, by pure and legitimate means, thrown open to our youths, who usually remember what they 
see far better than what they Aear; and who, if trained to observe, through the medium of 
high Art as well as through that of books, would grow up with more just appreciations of the sublime 
and beautiful in life and character, than have yet been taught to those into whose hands the great 
FUTURE must be, in a few brief years, resigned. 

But even admitting that no greater good were to result from pictures than filling the min’ with 
pleasant memori:s, would it not be wise to add auother delight to those which Letters bestow, so that 
ple be no lack in the hours of fatigue, solitude, or sickness, of an additional balm—in the mem o- 
ries of pictures ! 

In that old rambling house, on the wild Irish coast, where, in my childhood, my winter's lullaby 
the sound of dashing waves against the dark and pointed rocks, and my summer's music the ripple ef 
the waters on the rugged beach;—in that dear old house—every stone of whose mouldering walls is 
dearer to my heart at this moment than most precious gems—in that, my louely childhood’s home, there 
was one old fashioned “little parlour,” in which I learned my lessons out of old French books, and 
thrummed a narrow lean piano; the great charms of that small chamber, with its mottled chimney- 
piece of Kilkenny marble, and its queer — cornices, were the pictures. “ he family canvass,” 
gentlemen in brown bob-wigs, and one very lovely quiet lady in blue satin, with a huge louguet in her 
bosom, ornamented the cold blue walls of the grim dining-room. But the little parlour was “ coated” 
with pictures. 

I can recal them each and all; nay, so strongly have they left their impress, and so vivid are |their 
memories, that I think I could trace every leaf upon every tree, and compare tint with tint, that com- 
posed the colours of every one of them. But beyond all the rest in my estimation, and the one now 
most strongly remembered, was a copy from a picture by my countryman Barry—the picture which I 
was told made Edmund Burke his friend. To have been the friend of the noble and eloquent senator, 
whose name is hallowed in every Irish heart, was enough to render me enamoured of it; but, besides, it 
| was one calculated to interest a child in the legendary lore of her country. 

The legend illustrated by Barry, who had embraced at an early period of life his mother’s Romish faith, is 
to be found in“ Keating's History of Ireland.” Aongus, king of Cashel, was converted to Christianity by the 
preaching of Saint Patrick, and consented to be baptized. The Saint was drawn leaning upon -his 
crozier, the spiked point of which had transfixed the monarch’s foot. The royal guards, inclined to 
avenge their master, are arrested in mute wonder, by seeing that Aongus is unconscious of the wound, 
as he stands absorbed in the regenerating sacrament of the Christian faith. The subject allowed ample 
scope for the expression of the highest species of heroism—the religious ; and it was one of the favourite 
themes in our house—how that the baptism of the King of Cashel was painted by a young man, almost 
a boy, at Cork, a lad of humble parentage; for his uncouth father commanded a sort of half hooker, half 
fishiug-boat, that coasted from Cork to Kinsale, or loitered about the exquisite scenery of the harbour 
and river of the “ beautiful city.” “Commanded” is a high-sounding word applied toone who worked the 
craft with his rough hands, sometimes assisted by a mau and a couple of boys—one of them his own sou, 
in after times the most self-sacrificing and devoted painter of whom the kingdom boasts. 

The firm-hearted child drew inspiration from the beauties of the southern coasts, and copied the pase- 
ing scenes with charred stick upon the deck of his father’s vessel. “ An idle young dog,” he was called, 
and “an obstinate,” for he would either do nothing, or do what he liked; and his only liking was to le 
along the deck, sketching, as I have said, with burut stick the groups or effects which struck his fancy. 

“Ttis you who have ruined him,” exclaimed the rough sailor Barry to his wife. “ As you brew, so 
you may bake. Keep him at home and make a scholar of him ; he’s iit for nothing else.” 

“ And so to school the boy was sent, where, ifhe did not learn the purest-sounding English, he a ape 
as Irish boys do, even at hedge-schools, a knowledge and a deep love of classic poetry; while his love of 
Art, drawn in with the air he breathed upon his native shores, assumed daily a more tangible form, and 
he pictured forth, upon the doors and walls, rude sketches of Zneas escaping with his family from the sack 
of Troy, and other illustrations of classic subjects which, according to the vague memoirs that remain of his 
childish days, elicited the admiration of his schoolmates and the mpeg of his master. His mother's am- 
bition, however, was the ambition of many ofher class : she desired to devote the boy who had such genius 
to the service of the God who gave it. If she could only once see him “serve Mass,” she had been often 
heard to declare, she would die a happy woman. But, though the imposing forms and ceremonies, its strict 
fasts and rigid observances, caught firm hold of the youth's imagination, and there can be little doubt but 
the ascetic denials to which in his tirst youth and his latter days he subjected himself grew out of his belief 
in the necessity for religious discipline, yet his soul was Art, and to its highest calling he devoted him- 
self, with as much zeal as could be contained in one human heart. Anda great strong-beating heart it 
was—impatient of control—impatient of repose—disdaining the cravings of animal existence—choosing 
the coarsest of the homely food of an Irish cottage—choosing the floor as his bed, hardening his nerves 
into iron, so that, casting off the coil of human wants as much as a human being can, he might be able 
to take his own path, a pilgrim without —_ or staff, trusting to the majesty and dignity of his CAUSR 
to reach the goal, to win the immortality—which he did win ; but at great cost! His course is a glorious 
one to contemplate, but a most unsafe one to follow ; for a heedlessness as regards the opinions of 
others, a disregard for the common proprieties of life, are what no one has a right to practise—or to 
affect. But, though Barry looked upon the deli and elegancies of life as inconveniences instead 
of comforts—if, indeed, he ever thought of them—he did so without affectation ; his carelessness and 
coarseness was the growth of early habit, the result of hard, stern, iron discipline such as a Spartan 
would exult in. And his unfortunate disregard for the feelings and prejudices of his friends, upon 
which, in after time, Burke so wisely and eloquently descanted, was the overboiling of a rash, natural, 
and most honest heart, zealous for truth in Art and truth in all things, but rushing madly forward, and 
thinking that madnessduty. Those who have attributed mean motives to this child of nature—and Jrish 
nature also, the wildest of all natures—have done him wrong; he was as much above all meanness as 
those who would mimic his eccentricities are below him. People can overlook crimes in their associates 
rather than those ebullitions of temper which needlessly insult self-love and outrage received habits and 
opinions. This is sad to think of, but observation will attest the accuracy of the remark. ' 

There are plenty who imagine that adopting a Py pe is a soe hell age ly but the ate of 
affectation is not that of self-denial : on the cont it is display—the vanity of a girl. An open = Z 
a shock of lean, lank, dank hair, and an untrimm moustache, ause they are seen om ne. y- 
painted portrait, must create a painter! Out upon such baby follies. Do great men this io the 
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THE 


was an Irish- 
letter a pro- 
thus -— 


called Edmund Burke bis own friend. He 
! but used to term t 


Phe 


man, proud of both 
letter runs 
just subjects of indignation 
I doin no ways doubt. Whe 
ithout some trial of his patie nee?! 
But beliewe me, my dear Barry, that the arms with which 
the ill dispositions of the world are to be combated, and 
the qualities by which it is to be reconciled to us, and we 
to it, are moderation, gentleness, a little indulgence to 
others, and a great distrust of ourselves, which are not 
qualities of a mean spirit, as some may possibly think 
om, but virtues of a reat and noble kind, and such as 
dignify our nature as much as they contribute to our re- 
pose and fortune; for nothing can be so unworthy ofa 
well-composed soul as to pass away life in bickerings and 
litigations, in snarling and seuffling with every one about 
us. Again and again, dear Barry, we must be at peace 
species ; if not for their sakes yet very much for 


live in the we i 


with our 
our own,” 

Here is the great senator's picture of a great painter's 
ruin:—* You will come here: you will observe what the 
artists are doing, and you will sometimes speak a disap- 
probation in plain words, and sometimes in a no less ex- 
pressive silence. By degrees you will produce some of 
your own works; they will be variously criticised; you 
will defend them; you will abuse those who have at- 
tacked you; eXpostulations, discussions, letters, possibly 
challenges, will go forward; yuu will shun your brethren ; 
they will shun you, In the meantime gentlemen will aroid 
your friendship, Jor Jear of being engaged in your quar- 
rels; you will fall into distresses, which will only aggra- 

your disposition for future quarrels; you will be 

ged for maintenance to do anything for anybody.” 
This was Mr. Burke's only mistake. Barry NEVER de- 
graded his Art “to order; nor did “ his talents depart 
for lack of hope and encouragement but he did “ go 
out of the world fretted, disappointed, and ruined!” His 
tender and affectionate letters to his humble home show 
that he was anything but devoid of social affections; and 
the lofty de gns of his pencil prove the rugged dignity of 
his mind. It would ill become me to play the critic. I 
have no knowledge for such atask. I seek only to convey 
to others more gifted than myself a tirmer belief in the 
power that is within them to form, and instruct, and 
exalt their country, by elevating their Art and its high 
purpose. Oh! that any word of mine could stir up and 
elf-sacrificing spirit, such as, despite his un- 
temper, bis irascible nature, his stubborn 
ited Barry above so many others of his age: 
) contracted his sphere, 
fettered bi aud de- 


excite a 
governable 
pride, eles 
although these ever-perilous evil 
cramy 1 his usefulne 
troyed his life, 

After his return to England he became involved, as his 
friend had too truly anticipated, in various quarrels, 
Even Burke shrank from his side rather than lose the 
friendship of the entle Sir Joshua.” His person wa 
neglected, and he permitted slothful and uncleanly habits 
to disgust others and enerust his mind—as they alway 
do, and must de. Still, grieved as we are, and ought 
to be, to see part of anything noble disarranged—far 
more in ruin—it is impossible to pause, with the light of 
his full glory upon us, to pick moats out of sunbeams. 
Let us think upon the greatness of this man in what 
constitutes all that is great—self-denial. 

I have heard some say “they cannot live and draw 
cartoons.” Jarry commenced his prodigious labour in 
the Adelphi with sirteen shillings in his pocket, with the 
previous and positive certainty that ifthe offer he was about 
to make were accepted he must lie hard, live mean, dress 
coarsely, not for a week, a month, a year, but for many 
years of his life You say, “ He had done this be- 
fore, and had learned to bear it.” Ay, but he had so 
done when a boy, full ef the bursting hope that seems of 
itvelf heaven. Thatis not so much matter for marvel, 
there are even now—when men are more effeminate by 
ifty years than they were then—there are still plenty of 
mith: who would bear privations for their own pecu- 
iar glory’s sake. Barry had endured them, but he had 
inee taingled with the highborn and wealthy, had at 
times lived luxuriously, and, at all events, had arrived at 
that period when men sink inte easy chairs and think of 
comfort. Yet, when his hot blood must have been cooled— 
when the world to him old, for he was 
one whose were had proved 
hope te who look upon it with- 
ing its immortality — when he was to all 
on a Worn-hearted and worn-headed man, beset 
and reproached by friends—when he bad 
the grim certainty that, to provide himself with the com- 
monest necessaries of life, he must steal hours from sleep 
after his hard day's labour ended, that he must take up 
the graver when he laid down the pencil—yet, with all 
this, He, for the sake of that glory which should be the 
pole-star of Art, for the sake of the HEREAFTER, which, 
God knows, is the sole thing worthy the work of human 
life, bound himself to paint, free of all cost, pictures in 
the great room of the Society of Arts which we should 
take our children to see, that th y may treasure in their 
Barry's offering to his country, and be stimu- 
lated to imitate his self-sacrificing spirit, so that selfish- 
hess may give way before love of country, and each 
English subject feel himself a great and influential unit 
of a mighty whol 
There can be no doubt that Barry was powerfully 
urged on to this noble sacrifice by the sneers and state- 
ments and assertions of a tribe, of whom Montesquieu, 
Du Bos, and Winckleman were the spokesmen— who de- 
clared that the climate, soil, and food of England and 
Englishmen were natural drawbacks to our advancement, 
ind that, however admir ibly we might execute, we were 
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= Inquiry into the Real and Imaginary Or = ilished 
the Acquisition of the Arts i England” truet 
“ Inquiry ” sh rl ge na 
juiry 6 n0uld be hecessary seems 
but out of it came the painter's resoly 
epic m, proving by the work of his 
that design and executi : 
bi : a ition could exist, and be cor. 
ined in our misty island as well as under the com. 
of unclouded Italy. The nobility of the id blue vau: 
thousand-fold for whatever faults are to & y ode gay 
execution. He lived through bitter aes «Ae 
out his plan, bequeathing to his pas am is -_ So werk 
pictures, illustrative of the progress of man f oo 
to a civilised state, the pure lesson, “ That th, a savage 
ment of happiness, individual as well as publi et 
on the development, proper cultivation, pe ch - 
the human faculties, physical and moral wh o~ 
well calculated to lead buiman nature to intone ea as 
the glorious designation assigned to it by Providenc: : 
This, it has ever seemed to me, is the greatest A 
the most noble “ Art” to which we donde Gaps ! 
and to which I hope we shall become far more om 
indebted. Beautiful and precious it is in alll its branche 
iving us fruit and flowers amid the sterility of winter 
vestowing a perpetuity of blessings in those « silep: 
selves” of what we loved, but ean look Upon no more 
placing upon our town wails the freshness and foliage o: 
the country—adding strength to the poet's song and prir- 
tical value to our country’s history. But when it take 
the loftiest range of all, it becomes second to th 
inspired word which leads to immortality, mor 
this power is felt and acknowledged, the greater sha 
we become. Barry knew that he should meet no reward 
here ; doubtless, scorner though he was, his heart yearned 
for those social enjoyments from whieh his unhapp: 
temper and disagreeable peculiarities had eut him of 4 
stricken and disappointed man, if his mind be lofty, 
never aconciliator. Such a man will fight with his des- 
tiny, however he may have provoked it, till the last: an 
Ido not envy the person who, knowing the history of 
those paintings, knowing that the painter's lifeblood wa 
poured out in their execution, can contemplate them with- 
out a strange mingling of grief and veneration. He wa 4 
martyr to his morose, ascetic nature; but he was ast 
greater martyr to the theory that Art, before it ew \» 
honourable to England, required to devote itself fully! 
historic compositions. Imagine this man, strong-heart 
and enthusiastic as he was, working from day-dawn uti 
sunset at those pictures, which he, an artist, poor inal 
things save God’s gift of genius, was giring, presenirn, 
for nothing, to the richest country in Europe. Fan 
him, having wiped the dampe of labour from his brow 
returning to his wretched and dilapidated “home 
Castle-street, where the rent walls admitted the mn 
and the shattered roof let in the rain, and there, com- 
panioned by Poverty, in solitude, engraving by the light 
of a solitary candle that he might not starve. 

But, to my mind, the saddest thing of all was, whe 
gaunt and yellow misery so stared him in the face ¢ 
he was forced thereby to apply to one Sir George Savile 
a leading member of this society for whose advancemen' 
he was pouring out his genius, to communicate his siti 
tion to his brethren for a small subseription to enabir 
him to exist until he had finished the undertaking. 7! 
APPEAL WAS VAIN! Nay, he could hardly obtain t 
stipulated allowance for models and colours. At ls 
perhaps, the dread of his funeral, or the disgrace of 
starvation, stirred their blood, and they doled him ou" 
two fifty guineas — and two hundred, when his seve 
years’ labour was completed. To have taken anything fro 
them must indeed have crushed bis generous hes 
for generous his heart was. Think how he rusbed' 
the Academy after the death of Reynolds, whom he ba 
so opposed, and pronounced so eloquent a ule 
upon him, that Sir Joshua's niece sent him as a pres 
her uncle's painting-chair. It is really beautiful tet 
how, even then, his enthusiastic nature glowed towne 
kindness, and to mark how, casting off all bitter meme 
ries towards one with whom he had waged 30 sar 
war, he carried his chair home to his desolate _— 
as much triumph as if it had been the throne af 
Cersars, and wrote one of his full characteristic totter 
the noble giver, wherein he compared, with that re ‘ 
taste which perfumed his mind, the chair of Beye hy of 
the chair of Pindar, shown so many years 10 the pore the 
Olympia; giving Way to a nature prone to voy ehen 
highest distinetion whatever the Almighty ee 
with the stamp of moral glory. His sense e atl 
was enhanced by its “ having been cone ager the 

~wnetuatt > negligent, honest exteriors & ™ 
perpetuating the negligent, ‘Traveller,’ 2! 
authors of the ‘ Rambler’ and the Lester addi: 
pressed by Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic now Bh whilst 
“that it should find a reverential conserva! ™ 
God permilted it to remain under bis care. Where 
Thomas Lawrance afterwards had this pis rendeis 
is it now?) I ean fancy such a tribute as t eoret 
a man of Barry’s nature gentle as a lamb, a8 his min¢ 
influence of the gift remained uppermost 1" a few, 
Occasionally such things were done legate vie cane 
yreciating the sublime sternness of the painte 5 it i 
p : kindness; but 
forward with words and acts c= iffering 9 ™ 
difficult to know how to serve men = fellows—t * 
actions, and motives of actions, from par 
only a high mind that can understand pattie 
a desperate combat,—a single-hande 
Royal Academy, which he had beyon 
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mitators: in the middie «« 
not the senseless babble -a . 
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forget what they owed to this man— 
ys champion of historic art. I said his combat was single- 
handed, but, no; Joseph Nollekens did not desert 
him. His intemperate letter to the Dilettanti Society 
gave the Academy, whom he had frequently annoyed, a 
: ger ovel him—the y brought various charges against 
him, without permitting him a copy of the indictment, or 
he means to offer a word in explanation or defence, end- 
ing their inquisitorial proceeding by degrading.— No, 
ruar they could notdo—by dismissing him from their pro- 
fessorship of painting, and expelling him from their body. 
Ob that suche man as Barry should have suffered his 
temper so to triumph, as to be in the position that every 
puny daw could peck his eagle plumage, and exclaim, 

See there !” 

His friends hoped he had now done with debates, and 
mised by subseription a thousand pounds, upon which 
the late Sir Robert Peel granted him an annuity. Here 
was another heart-erushing to the painter—he who had 
lived upon what others would have died on, to be GIVEN 
what he would far rather EARN. Of all mortal cups this 
must be the hardest to drink up, even when held to the 
ips by the fleshless hand of stern necessity. Still it sup- 
pied ‘what he considered competence; and, during the 
years Which passed after his expulsion from the Academy, 
he had grown less ungentle and unyielding. His real cha- 
racter became better developed, for he had ceased to be 
disturbed by councils or committees. Still a large picture 
grew slowly under his hand; nor had he, at any time, that 

jashing alacrity” of execution which distinguished 
wany of the old Italian masters, and renders all but 


insulted, made many 


miraculous the rapidity of thought and execution of 
Maelise—the fellow-townsman of Barry, and in many 
respects the superior of Barry as an artist. Barry la- 


his engravings: but mused, 
more than he painted, over his pictures. Dining at 
a cheap house, he was seized with sudden and vio- 
lent illness: death had given the unerring blow, and 
his great heart quivered under the shock. He was 
worne to the door of his lonely dwelling, and it could 
not be opened—some of those evil urchins who run about 
the streets had plugged the keyhole with pebbles. The 
night was dark and cold, and, shivering with disease, 
Barry was carried to another He was one of 
those strong men who cannot bear their weakness to be 
known. In his strange room he locked himself for forty 
hours, bearing his physical agony, it would seem, un- 
heeded. At last he strayed out to make his complaint— 
r nature will have way—and the physician sent him 
his Inends, Mr. and Mrs. Bonomi, who now managed 
to receive him into their house. The struggle was strong, 
but not terrible. He was a Christian hero to the last, 
talking cheerfully and kindly to those around him, anti- 
pating, but not fearing, death. If he had summoned the 
‘ane muld fortitude to his aid through life, he would have 
lived a happier man—happier and more useful, for his 
powers would have been doubled, increasing by the exer- 
cise of the proprieties and suavities which ‘sway, and 
ight to sway, society; and, adding unto admiration love : 
—the combination would have given greater might into his 
igle hands than was ever possessed by any British 
punter. He lingered for ten or fifteen days, and then 
expired. The monument erected by himself to himself 
t > seen at the Adelphi; that generously set up by 
R. Peel (honour to the name of a great father of a 
great son! ), who paid the expenses of his funeral, stands 
i the cathedral of St. Paul. 
The faults of this mi hty master may serve 
many from vain disputes and ill-tempered sarcasm, who 
*¢ ho pretensions to his talent, and therefore have no 
im whatever upon the respect and sy mpathies of their 
, id. For myself, I delight to re cal his greatness, his for- 
ide, his desire from bovhood—arising, one might almost 
me uy from instinct, but deepening into a principle—to 
H Mh What is dignified, magnificent, or sublime. 
a hisn re : »the reward which ought to have waited 
6 aiity of temn a imputed, in a great degree, to his in- 
te in the aa ut ina still greater to the unawakened 
juntry for works of a high class of Historic 
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— Is thi laston the eve of remedy ? 
me “= more, even though L have written words too 
the dead he Academy did not forget their feud with 
. wt painter. He was borne to his erave by hands 
iat had never touche da pencil! . 

His noble 


of aie stand out in bold relief from the 
I recal the n indistinetness which surrounds him. When 
sone hie memories of his life and of bis pictures, 1 
failin ulin as a hero deserves to be honoured, whose chief 
And what ith and fidelity. 
to draw the a heteen does his life teach! It is needless 
iths of nthe saagee But may we not hope that many 
roud]y “ an will ponder over it; and, while they 
il of h 4“ + sinterestedly emulate the good, shun the 
is¢ unple ’ 
February 22nd, 1843 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


a, 8 Rome.— Victoria Colonna.— It has 
meeting ¢ ed by the Senate, and by the votes of a 
betes or the Arcadian Academy, that a statue in 
wife f th 1 ce es poetess Victoria Colonna, 
a. © Marquis Pescara, she ac . 
hall of the Capitol scara, shall be placed in the 
and — -A society composed both of foreigners 
ives of Rome have agreed to erect, in the 


arden of St. O 
St. Onofrio, where ; 
Faas stood, a 0, where the beautiful oak of 





simple monument to mark the spot. | merard, author of t 


THE ART-UNION. 


PervuGia.—M. Del Rio.—Cesare Masini, the 
ainter and poet.—M. Del Rio, after his visit to 
lorence, in the course of his artistic journey for 

his work ‘‘L’Art Chrétien,” could notavoid_visiting 
Umbria, where exists the works, and where existed 
the painters who are now the models of the German 
school. This is well shown in the classic work of 
the papers A. Ricci. 

_M. Del Rio, after having examined the beautiful 
pictures of Bonfigli, of Perugino, and of Raffaelle 
(whose styles fraternize so much that their works 
are frequently mistaken for one another), paid a 
visit to the studio of the living painter and poet 

Masini, professor of painting in this city, 
and there our correspondent assures us that he 
found many works well worthy of his attention. 
Amongst these were a ‘ Mater Dolorosa,’ painted 
for the Cardinal de Angelis ; another of the same 
subject ; ‘ Dante, Ambassador to Pope Boniface 
VI I.,’ and an Altar-piece (23 Roman palms in 
height, and 13in breadth), painted for the Church 
of the Dominicans at Cork; the subject is the 
* Ascension.’ These three last works were executed 
by the order of Bishop Thomas Hynes. 

Cortona.—Eiruscan Statues.—In the valley 
called del Dritto, excavations have been making 
lately, and have led to the discovery of some very 
important remains of antiquity. Besides vases and 
monuments in the most perfect state of preserva- 
tion, there have been found Etruscan idols and 
allegorical figures, in a style that rivals the purest 
Grecian or Roman. 

SPAIN.—Mapruip.—Evhibitions of Fine Arts. 
—Among the exhibitions of works of Art which 
have been held in many of the large Spanish towns, 
that of Valencia stands pre-eminent. The Lyceum 
was the place of exhibition. It would seem as if 
the spirit of Art, which once inspired this famous 
school, was again to call it into existence, and that 
the blue sky of this beautiful country was once 
more to shine on the bright creations of our artists 
as of old. Of all the Valencian living artists, Raf- 
faelle Montesinos is the most admired. 

There was an excellent collection of wood en- 
gravings and drawings with the pen exhibited by 
members of the Lyceum. 

Granava.—Ribeira’s Picture.—No trace has 
yet been discovered of the robbers of the famous 
“St. Paul’ of Ribeira, called Spagnoletto, taken 
from our cathedral. 

FRANCE.—Paris.— Duke of Orleans—M. A. 
Scheffer’s Pictures.—The two charming pictures 
of M. Ary Scheffer, known as ‘ Les deux 
Mignons,’ which formed part of the collection of 
the Duke of Orleans, are now in the possession of 
Count Molé. They were bequeathed to him in a 
testamentary deed executed in 1840 by the Prince 
Royal, in the following words : 

“As it was Count Molé who married me—as 
he received my son at his birth—as he attached the 
great act of amnesty to my marriage being the first 
step to the fusion of all Frenchmen, by oblivion of 
the past in a common interest in the future -I wish 
to leave him a special mark of my feeling, and I 
beg him to accept the two pictures of Mignon, by 
my friend Scheffer, which are amongst those of my 
gallery 1 most prefer.” This bequest was fulfilled 
by the Duchess of Orleans, accompanied by a very 
affecting letter to Count Mole. 

Mr. Meyer’s Picture.—Our readers may per- 
haps remember how much the paintings of M. 
Louis Meyer were admired at the last exhibition 
in the Louvre, when he gained the gold medal for 
his ‘ Pécheur de Normandie.’ His chief work for 
this season for exhibition is ‘ Napoleon on his re- 
turn from Egypt.’ ' 

Aguado Gallery.—The catalogue of the pictures 
and statues belonging to this collection is com- 

leted, and an immense number of copies have 

n printed. Besides richly-bound copies in- 

tended for distinguished persons, some in folio, 
ornamented with extraordinary magnificence, are 
destined for the Sovereigns of Europe. 

Hétel de Cluny.—Museum Sommerard.—lt ap- 
ars Government has determined to pu t 
{6tel de Cluny, and with it the famous collection 

of objects of Art of the middle ages which it con- 
tains, which belonged to the late lamented M. de 
Sommerard. We have before in this journal noted 
the importance and the variety of the objects which 
compose this collection, brought together by the 
most unwearied zeal and peg — at a great 

time and fortune by the illustrious 
ae gh he work entitled ‘‘ Les Arts au 


rchase the . 
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Moyen Age.’’ The purchase-money of the Museum 
and Hotel will be, it is said, 400,000f.; this will be 
paid by Government, but it is also the intention 
ofthe city of Paris to expend a large sum in im- 
proving the exterior, and clearing away the build- 
ings adjacent to the Hétel de Cluny, to which will 
be added the adjoining edifice of the Palais des 
Thermes. It is said that in these improvements 
700,000f. will be expended. 

Department du Loire. — MALESHERBES. - 
Column of Mazagran.—On the 6th of February 
the ceremony of inauguration of the column, 
erected in honour of the defence of Mazagran, 
took place with much solemnity and great demon- 
strations of enthusiasm on the part of the specta- 
tors, chiefly caused by the presence of the Com- 
mandant Lelievre, one of the principal heroes of 
Mazagran, and a native of Malesherbes. 

GERMANY.—PRUSSIA.—Beauin.— Greek 
Theatre.—The King of Prussia bas given orders 
to an architect for the construction of a Greek 
theatre at ‘* Sans Souci,’’ where, during the fine 
weather, the chef d’wuvres of the Greek school 
are to be performed. 

Exhibition of Fine Arts.—The exhibition closed 
some time since, and we regret that we must still 
defer a detailed account of it. It was on the whole 
considered equal to those of former years, and was 
rich in sacred pictures in the present style of the 
German school, where symbolical and psycological 
representation predominates, rather than powerful 
expression of passion oraction. The picture which 

rhaps attracted most attention was a painting by 
essing, the figures larger than life, ‘ Huss before 
the Council of Constance.’ There were many 
excellent pictures de genre, and many good 
landscapes especially, characterised in general by 
being faithful representations of natural, we might 
say individual effects, rather than beau ideal imagi- 
nations. 

Winckelman.—On the 9th of December a festival 
was celebrated here in commemoration of the birth 
of Winckelman, an archaiological celebration of 
much interest as well for the numbers as for the 
various remarkable persons who were present ; we 
may name Herren Gerhard, Panofka, and Rauch. 

BELGIUM.—Brusseis.—Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon.—It having been decided by Government to 
erect a monument to Godfrey de Bouillon, the 
Chamber of Representatives have voted as a first 
subsidy, 12,000 francs towards the erection of it. 
Count Merode has marked his co-operation in the 
work by a personal gift of 3000 francs. 

HOLLAND.—Westzaan.— The Bell Tower. 

~The ancient bell tower of the church of this 
place, one of the most remarkable remains of the 
middle ages, pretending to an antiquity of a thou- 
sand years, fell on the first day of this year, We 
grieve to ot eight persons were buried under the 
ruins, invabitants of a house close to the tower, 
and none were taken out alive. For a year an in- 
clination had been observed in the old tower, and 
means had been decided and commenced for 
strengthening the base; the contractor for the 
work taking up his abode close under the tower, 
notwithstanding it was observed that the lean- 
ing increased ; as the neighbouring inhabitants 
were warned of the danger, all left their houses 
but the unfortunate persons who were killed, who 
persisted in remaining in theirs. 

BOHEMIA.—Pracue.—In the year 1796, the 
friends of Art here formed themselves into a so- 
ciety, whose object was the improvement of paint- 
ing, and the awakening and extending the taste for 
it. Later, it united with the Academy of Painting 
in the formation of a permanent gallery for works 
of Art, which of late years has been much for- 
warded by the purchase of pictures from the yearly 
exhibition and by the lotteries of the Art-Unions. 
The number of subscribers to the Art-Union 
proves the extending of the love of Art; and the 
works of our artists, amounting this year to 341 
objects, are the best testimonies of its progress. 

RUSSIA.— Simpneropo..—The Monument to 
Dolgorouski.—This monument, which will be soon 
uncovered, consists in a Doric obelisk, with bas- 
reliefs in white marble. On one side is seen the 
bust of the Prince, with his weapons ; on the other 
sides are represented his famous battle against the 
Tartars, the triumph of the Cross, and the bless- 
ings of peace under a just and mild government. 
These beautiful bas-reliefe are the work of Herr 
Streichenberg, a German artist, who brought them 
himself here from Rome. 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


ainecinnil 
Tas Exurerrion—18453. 


On opening the Exhibition Catalogue, the reader 
will be startled by an announcement that 


‘Tae DIRECTORS REGRET THE NECESSITY OF 
RETURNING UPWARDS OT FOUR HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY PicTURES FROM WANT OF ROOM. 

Now, with all due respect for the honourable and 
right honourable Directors, who superintend this 
Institution for ‘‘ the exhibition and sale of works 
by British Artists,’ we must enter our protest 
avainst the introduction of the words ** regret the 
necessity’ into their two line preface. If there 
has been “* regret,’’ there has been no necessity ; 
or rather, there need have been none; and, con- 
sequently, there would have been no regret. Re- 
gret, at all events, there is among the artists who 
have been excluded from the rooms. The number 
must be great. The four hundred and sixty pic- 
tures were, probably, transmitted by two hundred 
and thirty painters. It is not common for a junior 
candidate for admission within the walls to send 
more than two proffered contributions—many send 
but one; and although, no doubt, in several in- 
stances a moiety was taken and a moiety rejected, 
we do not think we are far out in estimating that 
the productions of two hundred and sixty artists 
have been excluded. 

This is ‘roo pap!”’ Let us consider the class 
of painters who are thus unhappily situated. 
Among the rejected pictures, there was not one 
that had been forwarded by a member or associate 
of the Royal Academy—the men who have achieved 
fame, and its almost invariable concomitant, am- 
ple employment—and who enjoy the best facilities 
for exhibiting their works. With few exceptions, 
indeed, the whole of their contributions had been 
»reviously seen ** along the line’’ of their gallery in 
frafalgar-square, and the majority of them are of 
large size; such, for examples, are Danby's ‘ Vale of 
Tempe,’ Howard's ‘ Staying the Plague,’ Herbert’s 
* Brides of Venice,’ Redgrave’s *‘ Bad News from 
Sea,’ Patten’s ‘ Hymen burning Cupid’s Arrows,’ 
Collins’ * Welsh Guides,’ Hollins’ ‘ Juliet and Paris,’ 
Witherington’s * Ferry,’ Chalon’s ‘Summer,’ &c. 
&c. Added to these are many other pictures that 
have been “* well hung” elsewhere ; or have been 
suld previous to exhibition. Here are the ‘* Scene 
from Henry VI.’ and * The Widow of Edward IV. 
delivering up her Children,’ by E. M. Ward, (ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy); ‘ The Duel from 
Twelfth Night,’ by W. P. Frith (sold at Birming- 
ham); ‘ Dolly Varden,’ by the same artist (sold 
also); three or four works by Etty (all sold pre- 
vious to exhibition) ; ‘ Scene from the Devil on 
Two Sticks,’ by A. Egg (sold at Birmingham) ; 
*The Reverie of Alnaschar,’ by T. Brigstocke 
(exhibited at the Royal Academy); ‘‘ The Beggars,”’ 
Ciambardella, ditto; ** Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
W. D. Kennedy, ditto. We call these to memory 

is the more prominent of the works that have been 
fairly seen —and either have been (as many certainly 
have been) actually sold, or have had all reasonable 
chances of sale. There would be, of course, no 
objection to their respective producers being sup- 
plied with other and new means for the disposal of 
their works,—provided that, in according to them 
such advantage, we did not deprive other parties of 
the on/y opportunity within their reach of parting 
with theirs." 
ledge, when we assert that avast proportion of the 
pictures ‘* cast out’? had never been seen beyond 
the studies of the painters. We say therefore that 
such a procedure is unjust and unwise—unjust for 
obvious reasons, and unwise, as withholding the 
temptation to give novelty and variety to the an- 
nual exhibition, by producing pictures expressly to 


* it cannot be forgotten that one of the express sti- 
pulations in hanging pictures is, that the works hung 
shall be the bona fide property of the artists. Now we 
can, Hf required to do so, enumerate at least 50 out of the 
450, in the sales of which the producers have no interest 
whatever: some of them, indeed, are said to be “ of the 


goods and chattelsof picture-deavers ;” andsomeofthem, | 


toe our own Knowledge, were sold to their present pro- 
prictors years ago. The artists send them, no doubt— 
andwhy’ Because they have no others to send. And 


this is the strongest reason for their exclusion, because | 


they have sold all they possessed. We earnestly entreat 
the attention of the Directors to this point hereafter 
They are ln peratively bound to admit none that are not 
bone fide the property of the artists, unless they cannot 
make up their exhibition without them. . 





| would be a sufficient guarantee that their 
| tions were entitled to claim prominent places on 


But we speak within our own know. | 


THE ART-UNION. 


—————_ 





be shown there. For it is clear that our more 


popular artists will not send thither their new works, 
when they know that their old productions will be 
accepted in preference to the fresher offerings 
of men of comparatively minor rote. Be it 
remembered that we consider the British Gal- 
lery in the light of an establishment for the express 
aid of artists. Unhappily there is in London 
a sad want of some depository in which artists may 
place their productions with a view to sale. 
Against many of them the gates in Trafalgar-square 
and even Suffolk-street are shut; for their abili- 
ties may not be of a sufficiently high order to ren- 
der their admission certain. It is a too common and 
far too cold-blooded a course, to answer this fact 
by an assertion that such men had better take up 
another trade ; that painters are already too nume- 
rous; and that mediocrity merits no encourage- 
ment. Such arguers should be reminded—first, 
that mediocrity is usually, if not always, the earliest 
step of genius. Genius will make its way, no 
matter what may be the difficulties that oppose its 
progress at the outset ; will make its way, that is 
to say, if it do not sink in the struggle, where keen 
sensibilities, a weak constitution, and embarrassing 
circumstances are arrayed against insult or neglect. 
But to lessen discouraging obstacles, and remove, as 
far as possible, the ** stumbling-stones’’ from its 
course, is the duty of all who would aid it or sym- 
pathize with it. Timely help may prevent its ex- 
tinction, or at all events render it more early 
beneficial, and secure for it a more early reward. 
We have heard it said, and that by several who 
ought to have more consideration, that such ex~- 
clusions as we complain of are to be justified on 
the ground that the profession is already too full, 
and that wisdom suggests the policy of preventing 
farther accessions to it. We know, indeed, that 
this feeling very largely prevails among those whom 
it cannot affect. But surely it should be recol- 
lected that precisely the same reasoning applies to 
every other profession. The church is over- 
stocked, so is the bar; and in many of our streets 
every second house is inhabited by a ‘‘ medical 
man,’’ physician, surgeon, or general practitioner. 
In fact it is sufficiently notorious that every source 
by which employment can be procured is com- 
pletely choked up—from the very highest to the 
very lowest, even down to that of the cotton- 
spinner and the delver in the field. The argument 
we refer to is, therefore, not only idle but cruel. 
We return to our lament over the excluded ar- 
tists. Had the Directors postponed their visit 
from the private view day to the day of first public 
exhibition, and stood for a few minutes in their 
entrance hall, we say with contidence that this evil 
would never again occur. For it was impossible to 
mark the dejected countenances of the disappointed 
artists who were removing their rejected works, 
and to know that inconceivable wretchedness might 
follow the affliction, without feeling an earnest de- 
sire and a strong determination to prevent the re- 
currence of so pernicious an event. No one will 
for a moment imagine that, among these outcast 
yictures, there were not many of very high merit. 
Ve know indeed that there were, and could easily 
point out their producers; men whose names 


roduc- 


the walls of any gallery in the kingdom. We 


| should do them disservice if we alluded to them 


more particularly; and yet we are strongly dis- 
posed to do so, in order to establish ourcase. We 
may speak of one, however—Mr. ALFRED CLINT 
—because his reputation stands too high, and his 
abilities are too extensively appreciated to render 
such a course prejudicial to him. He sent several 


| contributions ; but his name does not appear in the 


catalogue. He is far, very far indeed, from being 
the only one—of equal rank and of proportionate 


| talent —in precisely the same position. 


Are we arguing against an evil that has no re- 
medy? Dowe make manifest an injury without 
pointing out a mode of redress? By no means. 


| The redress is at hand; the remedy may be easily 


provided. The British Institution was founded 
in the year 1805. Its first annual exhibition took 
place in 1806—thirty-seven years ago. The space 
then supplied was no doubt sufficient. We are 
not in possession of its early catalogues; but we 
imagine the list of exhibitors did not greatly exceed 
three-score. This year they number just three 
hundred. Yet exactly the same quantity of wall 
is assigned tothe three hundred that was given to 
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the sixty. There is no Py 
Directors are, nearly without exception Pole 
aristocrats of England; men to whon 7 
£10,000, or even £20,000, divided among an, 
eseuate oo 8 ere nothing. Bat it is ~— 
at we as m for this. declare 
their readiness to extend thelr eon at i 
and we undertake TO PROCURE WHATEVER ud 
MAY BE NEEDFUL within halfa year. Wedonn 
reckon without our host. Sure we are that the 
country would be ready with its grant in aid: thet | 
~ —_ generally would augment it; and thet 
no one, whose picture was di 
hesitate to oan 
of = ee 
e call earnestly, but most 
the Directors to pide ol this matter, Ses 
aware that the majority of them do us the honour 
to consult these pages; and it is neither our in. 
terest nor our inclination to write a line : 
seem offensive. But we must entreat 
bestir themselves—to be no longer sati 


Te 


flushed cheek may indicate the constitutional dis. | 
ease that works within, and leaving the vg 
interests of hundreds in the keeping of, at most, | 
half-a-dozen individuals—responsible to no one. 
The exhibition, 1843, contains 440 works of Art 
(eight of which are in sculpture), contributed, as 
we have said, by about 300 artists. The collection 
cannot be characterised as above the ordinary 
merit. It affords no matter upon which to con- 
gratulate the country or the profession. We 
sought in vain for indications of rising geni 
point to which our attention ought to be always 
scrupulously directed ; and the established painters 
have, with one or two exceptions, furnished no | 
proofs of progress. 


NORTH ROOM. 


No. 1. ‘ Not so easily Caught,’ E. Lanpszza, 
R.A. It may be remarked of the pictures of this | 
accomplished artist, that no object without mean- | 
ing has a place in any of his compositions. A dis- | 
course is here held in the manner of a fable be. | 
tween a fox and a trap; the latter is baited withs | 
rabbit, but the former, who is evidently far beyond 
his cubhood, declines the invitation. The bitof | 
foreground is painted with infinite skill; and the | 
fur of the animal seems here and there dank with | 
the dew, for it is morning, and the drops are yet 
heavy on the grass. The spectator approaches this | 
scene cautiously, desirous of seeing the farce to an 
end; but it turns out to be only a picture by Land- 


seer. 
No. 2. ‘ The Lammas Meadow,’ J. Stank. A 
composition of the simplest materials, but not the 
less acceptable when agreeably treated. It shows 
everywhere the most elaborate finish, » | 
perhaps, amounting to hardness in parts where | 
there is a marked opposition of tones; and the 
good intention of the painter is frus- 
trated by the crudity of the lights. We are all | 
aware that in ‘‘ screwing up’’ a picture it is most | 
difficult to know where to stop; but it should be | 
borne in mind that a free and a close manne | 
equally command success. We rejoice to see the 
st of honour this year accorded to Mr. Stari. 
e has justly earned it by pu @ course 
thoroughly and essentially lish— reo. 
dered pleasant and becoming. aa 
No. 3. ‘Interior of a Cottage, Brittany, © 
Goopvat. This little sketch is finely 
and harmonized with grey and warm tones. —~ 
as its title imports, only an interior; but, in 
liquid perspective, equal to anything so unpretend- 


ing we have ever seen. re 
o. 5. * Scene from the Devil on "y'wo Sticks, 


A. Eco. Of this work we have one or or 


marks to make, which will apply to many 


* We have heretofore referred pd bans adjoining voit 

ing, “St. James’s Theatre,” as 
attainment for this great national purpose. jo 
is notoriously a bad speculation—indeed, a days 
the public have grown indifferent to this ae 
joyment, while that derivable from the A a 
ully on the increase—and, we eee me 

urchased for a sum very far less than its - 

or one no very great deal larger than 
the premises which the Directors now ~ 
the requisite amount of money we | 
ment—whatever it may be, it may be 


———— ae 




















cass. It is not because the personal character of 
a nation may have been successfully drawn in cer- 
tain instances, that it 1s to be continually painted 
in one approved method and no other. The various 
races of the great human family are definable. by 
colour and feature, the latter of which is open to 
endless modification without injury to its nation- 
ality. Itis better to attempt originality at every 
risk, than to model from hackneyed materials, for 
the distance between Nature and Art is yet suffi- 
ciently great. It is curious to observe the particu- 
lar manners set apart as belonging to those authors 
most prolific of subjects; a picture from Le Sage 
may be distinguished almost as far as it can be 
seen: as can also pictures from Goldsmith, Shake- 
sere, Spencer, Cervantes, and all who are popular 
among artists. We have written of this work in 
terms of high praise, when noticing it as the lead- 
ing attraction of the exhibition at Liverpool. 

They were justly merited. Mr. Egg is on the sure 

road to fame ; let him summon to his aid more of 
the inventive faculty, and he will achieve it. 

No. 7. ‘A Pastoral,”, H. Le Jeune. The 
figures here are two children, the elder teaching 
the younger to ‘‘ modulate upon the oaten reed.”’ 
It isa small picture made out in the manner of the 
dark landscapes of the Italian schools—resembling 
more particularly the small pictures of Schidone. 
The little incident is told with much natural feel- 
ing, and the elder of the two, to use a phrase of 
Sir Percie Shafton, is ‘‘ a most bucolical 
juvenal,”’ but somewhat too English for the spirit 
of the story. 

No. 8. ‘ Belshazzar beholding the Handwriting 
on the Wall of the Palace,’ H. BouGuron. A 
study of a crowned head, but without any of the 
circumstances necessary to make cut the fearful 
agitation with which the King sees the mysterious 
hand—his knees smote each other and his joints 
were racked asunder ; the features should there- 
fore have indicated this excessive emotion. 

No. ll. ‘ Fruit Piece,’ G. Lancer. The fruit 
pictures of this artist still excel those of all others 
who have practised this department of Art. The fruit 
here lies upon an old mat, which is painted with ex- 
traordinary nicety. The down and texture of the 
coat of the peach are imitated to perfection, and 
we learn that the pine is not freshly cut, because the 
points of the leaves are turned and becoming sere. 

No. 12. ‘ The Toilet,’ W. Fisner. The title 
here is unfortunate—the composition would not 
suggest ‘ The Toilet.’ It is a large picture, and 
the principal figure is a gipsy, apparently in a pro- 
found reverie: who, but for the lines which ap- 
pear in the catalogue, might have been pronounced 
an Odalisque, so strong is the Eastern leaven which 
pervades the work. The work, however, pos- 
sesses very considerable merit; the character is 
well preserved, and the expression is admirably 
kven—in reference to the darker nature of the 
(wo figures which occupy the background. 

_No.17. ‘ Scene from King Henry VI., Part II.,’ 
T. Von Houst. This is a large picture, and 
painted ina manner different from that which has 
deen generally seen in the works of this artist. The 
scene is that occurring at the moment when the 
folding-doors of an inner chamber are thrown 
open, and the body of Gloster is seen on a bed— 
the dialogue is between Warwick and the King. 
wusie-Come hither, gracious Sovereign, view this 
King Henry—That is to see how deep my grave is 
jr seems to be an experiment on the powers 
-< oe e tones. It is not satisfactory; and by 
by Nie q 7 advance upon the picture exhibited 
ten he, 0 - — year—the | Raising of Jairus’s 
tei, A or wi ich he obtained one of the Insti- 
ye oe We wish it were possible to 
basen inqualified praise to this picture ; but 
. melodoene th more like a stage arrangement for 
placed py ian anything else. The figures are 
resque effect » peomene a certain amount of pictu- 
whether as t2 put with very little discrimination, 
invited to en ntiment or action. The King is 
tive, but he = at the body of his murdered rela- 
cited attentin, fap the slightest sign of ex- 
settled grief “~— e one brooding over some long- 
being and a Ing Henry was certainly a passive 
“ing, and so Shakespere has drawn him; but 
Consistently with that charac owes F oe 
© dens in ee an character, everything he says 
€Xecution of Ps ay 18 just and appropriate. The 

1€ picture is somewhat woolly, the 
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the Queen is the reclaiming point: she stands 
like one preparing for the contemplation of a ter- 
rible spectacle—conscious of guilt, buat stringing 

ging 


Holst has more real Genivs than half the modern 


and train it, and curb it; preferring rather to let 
it run riot, as if he scorned restraint. 
ture exhibited last year he gave promise of a de- 
parture from this—folly ; and manifested a resolve 
to paint so that spectators might be gratified and 
instructed. Let him return into a path where 
wisdom is the guide, and glory is the goal. 

No. 18. ‘On the Thames,’ W. Erry, R.A. 
The composition is as simple as anything that can 
be found on the river, and the whole is treated in 
the known free-and-easy manner of the artist—a 

assage of nature, written down in running hand. 

The peculiarity of Mr. Etty’s flesh-colouring ex- 
tends even to this picture. 

No. 19. ‘ An Italian Girl,’ J. Insxirrp. A 
head in the decided style of this artist, but rather 
English than Italian. It is exceedingly graceful, 
natural, and pure—a passage of poetry. 

No. 21. * View of Dindarra Castle, and Head of 
Loch Fyne, Argylishire,’ Copter Frerpinc. A 
charming admixture of warm and cool tints prevails 
throughout this picture, which is executed with a 
breadth undoubtedly acquired from the flat wash- 
ing in water-colour. The foreground is water; 
the background is closed in by high land; and the 
whole is broken by comparatively minute objects, 
in a manner which must be familiar to all who 
know the artist’s pictures, 

No. 23. ‘ Relics of the Olden Time,’ W. S. P. 
Henperson. A collection of objects of still life ; 
as, for instance, pieces of armour, an antique 
cabinet, and furniture—all painted with much care. 

No. 24. ‘ Cottage Children,’ Mrs. Carren- 
TER. We may say of this lady that sheis rather an 
accomplished master than a finished mistress of 
her Art, as her touch and manner give no indi- 
cation of the hand feminine. This little work 
consists of two children, with an open background ; 
both (but especially the younger) abound in natu- 
ral grace, and the success of the colouring seems to 
have been attained without an effort. 

No. 25. ‘ Composition—Evening,’ E. Gitt. It 
cannot be denied that there are rules to assist the 
painter in an approach to the effects of nature, but 
it cannot be maintained that a picture can be 
brought to a successful result without a reference 
to nature. The effect of this composition is a very 
common but a very agreeable one—dark masses 
telling against light clouds ; part, however, of these 
masses are heavy from want of transparency. 

No. 30. ‘ Harry Hall, the Ratcatcher of Land 
Guard Fort,’ G. G. Buttock. The ratcatcher is 
seated, and surrounded by the implements of his 
craft. This is a picture of a kind which, to be at 
all valuable, must be painted inno common style. 

No. 31. ‘ Scenery on the Borders of Dartmoor,’ 
F. R. Lev, R.A. An oasis in waste; a picture 

coustituted of the commonest items, to which 
abundant interest can be given when thus brought 
forward. A rustic bridge and a babbling stream, 
closed in by a screen of trees, and more distant | 
high land, is all we have. The sky is clouded, but 
not stormy—an effect to which this artist gives 
singular reality. The water is muddy from recent 
rain, from which everything seems yet wet. Nay, 
we may hear the chuckle of the blackbird so loud 
in the copse, as to induce some of us to look be- 
hind the picture. This is the poetry of Art sung 
in the ae of Nature. 


up her nerves to prevent any betrayal of it. | 
_We have said often—and say again-—that—Mr. | 
painters put together; but he will not school it, | 


| it is taken. 
In the pic. | 
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No. 35. ‘ A Mother and Child,’ B. R, Faunx- 
NER. These are portraits, and treated in a man. 
} ner much practised by this artist. We have seen 
better. 

_No 37. * Moses returned with the Gross of 
Green Spectacles,’ Marsuare Ciraxtron. This 
picture wants the déyage style of the book whence 
it It is assurediy one of the greatest 
difficulties of the painter to place his figures at 


ease with themselves, and on a good footing with 
| the others around them; it is most difficult to 


avoid a sort of mise en scéne—a dramatic effect— 
from a desire of making his characters indirectly 
address, and make an impression upon the be- 
holder. The vicar’s family remind us of a ver 
famous personage, on the occasion of his last wal 
in these parts—at least the last celebrated in verse 
—they are *‘ dressed in their Sunday best ;’’ and 
although they are all simple hearts, yet ought they 
here to have shown themselves acquainted with the 
saying, that people of a certain cast, when dressed, 
do not feel themselves to be so. 

No. 38. ‘ Landscape, with Water-fall,’ F. W. 
Warts. We have seen, by the same hand, better 
works, even less elaborately painted. The general 
effect of this would be good, were it not for a dis- 
tracting spottiness, the result of not knowing 
where to stop. 

No. 39. ‘ Mouth of the Thames—Vessels off 
the Maplin Lighthouse,’ E. W. Cooxr. One of 
the best works we have ever seen by this artist ; 
the waves, however, are painted in somewhat of 
‘*a manner” (against which he must scrupulously 
guard), and cut the picture too decidedly across ; 
the clouds, too, are heavy, from being overwrought. 

No. 40. ‘ Sketch for a large Picture of Christ 
blessing the Children,’ W. Erry, R.A. It is a 
sketch of the kind called ‘* spirited,’’ and draws 
largely on the intelligence and imagination of the 
spectator. The tone throughout is so low that, 
even as it is now placed, much of it is with difii- 
culty made out; and if we were to suppose that 
the fom work was to have been similarly painted, 
the picture, as an altar-piece, would have been 
scarcely visible. But this we have no right to do; 
the inquiring and considerate mind of the great 
painter would have been exercised upon ‘* the 
proprieties."’ As a composition we may judge of 
it. It is heppy in the most extensive meaning of 
the term. It brings the striking and interestin 
scene before us; reads the most beautiful of al 
the lessons taught by the Redeemer, and leaves 
the strong impress of a powerful sermon, delivered 
with reasoning, cloquence, and grace. Who could 
doubt that such a work, placed in one of our 
churches, would become a powerful aid to pict 
and virtue; that such an auxiliary to pure faith 
might instruct tens of thousands? This little 
sketch is a gem of rare value. For our own parts, 
we covet it above any other contribution, large or 
small, to the gallery, and envy its possessor. By 
what obtusity of intellect could it have been placed 
upon the ground ? 

No. 41. ‘ Scene in the Apennines between Tivoli 
and Subiaco, &c.,’ R. R. Remnacir, R.A. The 
foreground, with the figures and cattle, is suffi. 
ciently characteristic; but it is oppressed by the 
heavy and cold uniformity of the distances. 

No. 42. ‘ Bad News from Sea,’ R. RepGrave, 
A.R.A. Rather over-finished and hard, but well 
composed, and with passages of deep pathos. No- 
thing can be better than the expression of the little 


| girl, who, perceiving that her mother hesitates to 


break the black seal of the letter she has just re- 
ceived, looks in her face with ominous apprehen- 
sion. An infant sleeps in its cradle, and a young 





No. 33. ‘ Interior of a Cottage—North Wales,’ 
W.J.Muvtirer. This picture presents an extra- 
ordinary change of style in comparison with others | 
which have acquired a high reputation for this | 
gentleman ; indeed, so different is it in everything, 
that it would be impossible to recognise it as by 
the same hand as the ‘ Mussulman Sketches.’ It | 
is an interior, every utensil of which is made out 
with an extreme care which is prejudicial to the 
effect, as much that is brought forward in this 
way ought to have been in shadow. 
No. 34. ‘ Bathers,’ W. Erry, R.A. One of 
the exquisite works of this accomplished painter. 
It contains portraits of two girls, one of whom 
encourages the other, who exhibits something of 
trepidation in advancing further into the cold | 
stream. It is arich example of the usual manner 





COlou, i ; 
"ing monotonously brown. The figure of 


of the artist in dealing with flesh tints. | 





| where strikingly imitative of reality. 


boy pursues his sports, happily unconscious of fear 
or calamity. These are touches of Nature, and 
would give value to a work of far less pretensions 
as to pictorial skill. 

No. 43. ‘ Dead Game,’ W. Erry, R.A. A 
pheasant and partridges, which have been painted 
with the plumage, unsettled by travel and close 
packing. Mr. Etty’s touch, as may be conceived, 
is not suflicicntly light for this kind of subject. 


| It is a specimen of genius in sport. 


No. 45. ' The Avenue—Shobrooke Park,’ F. R. 
Ler, R.A. Were we asked to show one depart- 
ment of Artin which our echool excelled all ion, 
we should instance as chiefest that to which this 
picture belongs. The masses of the foliage are 
painted with a cool and verdant freshness, every - 
For the sur- 
passing beauty of the work, the artist is nowhere 


- -— ee 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tue Exuisirion—1845. 


On opening the Exhibition Catalogue, the reader 
will be startled by an announcement that 


‘Tur DimecToRS REGRET THE NECESSITY OF 
RETURNING UPWARDS OT FOUR HUNDRED 
AND SIxTY PicTURES FROM WANT OF ROOM. 

Now, with all due respect for the honourable and 

right honourable Directors, who superintend this 

Institution for ‘‘ the exhibition and sale of works 

by British Artists,’ we must enter our protest 

against the introduction of the words “* regret the 
necessity’’ into their two line preface. If there 
has been “ regret,’’ there has been no necessity ; 
or rather, there need have been none; and, con- 
sequently, there would have been no regret. Re- 

ret, at all events, there is among the artists who 

Kees been excluded from the rooms. The number 
must be great. The four hundred and sixty pic- 
tures were, probably, transmitted by two hun red 
and thirty painters. It is not common for a junior 
candidate for admission within the walls to send 
more than two proffered contributions—many send 
but one; and although, no doubt, in several in- 
stances a moiety was taken and a moiety rejected, 
we do not think we are far out in estimating that 
the productions of two hundred and sixty artists 
have been excluded. 

This is “‘ Too BAD Let us consider the class 
of painters who are thus unhappily situated. 
Among the rejected pictures, there was not one 
that had been forwarded by a member or associate 
of the Royal Academy—the men who have achieved 
fame, and its almost invariable concomitant, am- 
»le employment—and who enjoy the best facilities 

lor exhibiting their works. With few exceptions, 
indeed, the whole of their contributions had been 
reviously seen ‘* along the line’’ of their gallery in 

Tredulgar-aquare, and the majority of them are of 

large size ; such, for examples, are Danby's ‘ Vale of 

Tempe,’ Howard's ‘ Staying the Plague,’ Herbert's 

* Brides of Venice,’ Redgrave’s *‘ Bad News from 

Sea,’ Patten’s ‘ Hymen burning Cupid's Arrows,’ 

Collins’ Welsh Guides,’ Hollins’ ‘ Juliet and Paris,’ 

Witherington’s ‘ Ferry,’ Chalon’s ‘Summer,’ &c. 

&e. Added to these are many other pictures that 

have been ‘* well hung” elsewhere ; or have been 

sould previous to exhibition. Here are the ‘ Scene 

from Henry V1.’ and * The Widow of Edward IV. 

delivering up her Children,’ by E. M. Ward, (ex- 

hibited at the Royal Academy); ‘ The Due! from 

Twelfth Night,’ by W. P. Frith (sold at Birming- 

ham); ‘ Dolly Varden,’ by the same artist (sold 

also); three or four works by Etty (all sold pre- 
vious to exhibition) ; ‘ Scene from the Devil on 

Two Sticks,’ by A. Egg (sold at Birmingham) ; 

*The Reverie of Alnaschar,’ by T. Brigstocke 

(exhibited at the Royal Academy); ‘‘ The Beggars,”’ 

Gambardella, ditto; ‘* Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 

W. D. Kennedy, ditto. We call these to memory 
as the more prominent of the works that have been 
fairly seen —and either have been (as many certainly 
have been) actually sold, or have had all reasonable 
chances of sale. There would be, of course, no 
objection to their respective producers being sup- 
plied with other and new means for the disposal of 
their works,—provided that, in according to them 
such advantage, we did not deprive other parties of 
the on/y opportunity within their reach of parting 
with theirs.* But we speak within our own know. 
ledge, when we assert that avast proportion of the 
pictures ** cast out” had never been seen beyond 
the studies of the painters. We say therefore that 
such a procedure is unjust and unwise—unjust for 
obvious reasons, and unwise, as withholding the 
temptation to give novelty and variety to the an- 
nual exhibition, by producing pictures expressly to 


* It cannot be forgotten that one of the express sti- 
pulations in hanging pictures is, that the works hung 
shall be the bona fide property of the artists. Now we 
can, if required to do so, enumerate at least 50 out of the 


430, in the sales of which the producers have nointerest | 


whatever; some of them, indeed, are said to be “ of the 
goods and chattelsof picture-deavers ,” and some of them, 
to our own knowledge, were sold to their present pro- 
prietors years ago. ‘The artists send them, no doubt— 
aod why! Because they have no others to send. And 
this is the strongest reason for their exclusion, because 
they have sold all they possessed. We earnestly entreat 
the attention of the Directors to this point hereafter. 
They are imperatively bound to admit none that are not 
bond fide the property of the artists, unless they cannot 
make up their exhibition without them. 








| place in 1806—thirty-seven years ago. 
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be shown there. For it is clear that our more 


popular artists will not send thither their new works, 
when they know that their old productions will be 
accepted in preference to the fresher offerings 
of men of comparatively minor tote. Be it 
remembered that we consider the British Gal- 
lery in the light of an establishment for the express 
aid of artists. Unhappily there is in London 
a sad want of some depository in which artists may 
place their productions with a view to sale. 
Against many of them the gates in Trafalgar-square 
and even Suffolk-street are shut; for their abili- 
ties may not be of a sufficiently high order to ren- 
der their admission certain. It is a too common and 
far too cold-blooded a course, to answer this fact 
by an assertion that such men had better take up 
another trade ; that painters are already too nume- 
rous; and that mediocrity merits no encourage- 
ment. Such arguers should be reminded—first, 
that mediocrity is usually, if not always, the earliest 
step of genius. Genius will make its way, no 
matter what may be the difficulties that oppose its 
progress at the outset ; will make its way, that is 
to say, if it do not sink in the struggle, where keen 
sensibilities, a weak constitution, and embarrassing 
circumstances are arrayed —_— insult or neglect. 
But to lessen discouraging 0 les, and remove, as 
far as possible, the ‘* stumbling-stones”’ from its 
course, is the duty of all who would aid it or sym- 
pathize with it. Timely help may prevent its ex- 
tinction, or at all events render it more — 
beneficial, and secure for it a more early reward. 
We have heard it said, and that by several who 
ought to have more consideration, that such ex- 
clusions as we complain of are to be justified on 
the ground that the profession is already too full, 
and that wisdom suggests the policy of preventing 
farther accessions to it. We know, indeed, that 
this feeling very largely prevails among those whom 
it cannot affect. But surely it should be recol- 
lected that precisely the same reasoning applies to 
every other profession. The church is over- 
stocked, so is the bar ; and in many of our streets 
every second house is inhabited by a ‘‘ medical 
man,” physician, surgeon, or general practitioner. 
In fact it is sufficiently notorious that every source 
by which employment can be procured is com- 
pletely choked up—from the very highest to the 
very lowest, even down to that of the cotton- 
spinner and the delver in the field. The argument 
we refer to is, therefore, not only idle but cruel. 

We return to our lament over the excluded ar- 
tists. Had the Directors postponed their visit 
from the private view day to the day of first public 
exhibition, and stood for a few minutes in their 
entrance hall, we say with contidence that this evil 
would never again occur. For it was impossible to 
mark the dejected countenances of the disappointed 
artists who were removing their rejected works, 
and to know that inconceivable wretchedness might 
follow the affliction, without feeling an earnest de- 
sire and a strong determination to prevent the re- 
currence of so pernicious an event. No one will 
for a moment imagine that, among these outcast 
Gruen, there were not many of very high merit. 

Ve know indeed that there were, and could easily 
point out their producers; men whose names 
would be a sufficient guarantee that their produc- 
tions were entitled to claim prominent places on 
the walls of any gallery in the kingdom. We 
should do them disservice if we alluded to them 
more particularly ; and yet we are strongly dis- 
posed to do so, in order to establish our case. We 
may speak of one, however—Mr. ALFrep CLINT 
~—because his reputation stands too high, and his 
abilities are too extensively appreciated to render 
such a course prejudicial to him. He sent several 
contributions ; but his name does not ap in the 
catalogue. He is far, very far indeed, from being 
the only one—of equal rank and of proportionate 
talent —in precisely the same position. 

Are we arguing against an evil that has no re- 
medy? Dowe make manifest an injury without 
pointing out a mode of redress? By no means. 
The redress is at hand; the remedy may be easily 
provided. The British Institution was founded 
in the year 1805. Its first annual exhibition took 
; The space 
then supplied was no doubt sufficient. We are 
not in possession of its early catalogues; but we 


| imagine the list of exhibitors did not greatly exceed 


three-score. This year they number just three 


_ hundred. Yet exactly the same quantity of wall 


is assigned tothe three hundred that was given to 





the sixty. There is no ex eg’ 3 
Directors are, nearly without pa vd feat 
aristocrats of England ; men to whom & sum of 
amounts to a mere nothing. i 
that we ask them for this” Le Mmnecenar 
readiness to extend their premises sufficiently 
and we undertake To PROCURE WHATEVER sux 
MAY BE NEEDFUL within halfa year. We do not 
reckon withou jure We are that the 


thet | 





We call earnestly, but most 
the Directors to consider this matter. 
aware that the majority of them do us the 
to consult these ; and it is neither 
terest nor our inclination to write a li 
seem offensive. But we m 
bestir themselves—to be no longer 
assuredly most of them are—with i 
names to the periodical catalogues of 
tution; paying it a visit during the y: 
ase with its appearance—i 
ushed cheek may indicate the constitutional 
ease that works within, and leaving the wei 
interests of hundreds in the keeping of, at 
half-a-dozen individuals—responsible to no 
( a ger 1843, contains 440 works 
eight of which are in sculpture), contributed, as 
we have said, by about 300 artists. The j 
cannot be characterised as above the ordinary 
merit. It affords no matter upon which to con- 
gratulate the country or the ion. We 
sought in vain for indications of sing paleo 
point to which our attention ought to be always 
scrupulously directed ; and the established painters 
have, with one or two exceptions, furnished no 
proofs of progress. 
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No. 1. ‘ Not so easily Caught,’ E. Lanpszza, 
R.A. It may be remarked of the pictures of this 
accomplished artist, that no object without mean- 
ing has a place in any of his compositions. A dis- 
course is here held in the manner of a fable be- 
tween a fox and a trap; the latter is baited withs 
rabbit, but the former, who is evidently far beyond 
his cubhood, declines the invitation. The bit of 
foreground is painted with infinite skill; and the 
fur of the animal seems here and there dank with 
the dew, for it is morning, and the drops are yet 
heavy on the grass. The spectator approaches this 
scene cautiously, desirous of seeing the farce to an 
end; but it turns out to be only a picture by Land- | 


seer. 
No. 2. ‘ The Lammas Meadow,’ J. Stank. A 
composition of the simplest materials, but not the | 
less acceptable when agreeably treated. It shows 
everywhere the most elaborate finish, occasionally, 
perhaps, amounting to hardness in parts where 
there is a marked opposition of tones; and the 
good intention of the painter is frus- | 
trated by the crudity of the lights. We are all 
aware that in ‘‘ screwing up”’ @ eye 
difficult to know where to stop; it should be 
borne in mind that a free and a close manner 
equally command success. We rejoice to see the 
st of honour this year accorded to Mr. Stark. | 
e has justly earned it by pu a course 
thoroughly and essentially lish— ren- 
dered pleasant and becoming. k F 
No. 3. ‘Interior of a Cottage, Brittany, * 
Goopa.t. This little sketch is finely a, 
and harmonized with grey and warm tones. Itis, 
as its title imports, only an interior; but, in its 
liquid perspective, equal to anything 50 P 


ing we have ever seen. a: 
0. 5. * Scene from the Devil on ‘Y'wo Sticks, 
A. Eco. Of this work we have one or twot- 





marks to make, which will apply to many of its 


* We have heretofore referred to the adjo 
ing, “St. James’s Theatre,” as comparati A 
attainment for this great national purpose. 
is notoriously a bad speculation—indeed, 
the public have grown indifferent to this sy 

joyment, while that derivable from the Arts 
ully on the increase—and, we rerpe_ reset 
urchased for a sum very far less than its cost; 

for one no ony ae deal larger than 

the premises which the Directors now 

the requisite amount of money we treat 

ment—whatever it may be, it may be had. 














een 
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It is not because the personal character of 
ave been successfully pore in cer- 

 inctances, that it is to be continually painted 
weaned method and no other. The various 
races of the great human family are definable by 
colour and feature, the latter of which is opento 
endless modification without injury to its nation- 
lity. Itis better to attempt originality at every 
risk, than to model from hackneyed materials, for 
the distance between Nature and Art is yet suffi- 
ciently great. It is curious to observe the particu- 
jar manners set apart as belonging to those authors 
most prolific of subjects; a picture from Le Sage 
may be distinguished almost as far as it can be 
geen; as can also pictures from Goldsmith, Shake- 
sgere, Spencer, Cervantes, and all who are popular 
among artists. We have written of this work in 
terms of high praise, when noticing it as the lead- 
ing attraction of the exhibition at Liverpool. 
They were justly merited. Mr. Egg is on the sure 
road to fame ; let him summon to his aid more of 
the inventive faculty, and he will achieve it. 

No. 7. ‘A Pastoral,”, H. Le Jeune. The 
figures here are two children, the elder teaching 
the younger to “‘ modulate upon the oaten reed.”’ 
It isa small picture made out in the manner of the 
dark landscapes of the Italian schools—resembling 
more particularly the small pictures of Schidone. 
The little incident is told with much natural feel- 
ing, and the elder of the two, to use a phrase of 
Sir Percie Shafton, is ‘* a most bucolical 
javenal,”” but somewhat too English for the spirit 
of the story. 

No. 8. * Belshazzar beholding the Handwriting 
on the Wall of the Palace,” H. BouGuton. A 
study of a crowned head, but without any of the 
circumstances necessary to make cut the fearful 
agitation with which the King sees the mysterious 
hand—his knees smote each other and his joints 
were racked asunder ; the features should there- 
fore have indicated this excessive emotion. 

No. 11. ‘ Fruit Piece,’ G. Lance. The fruit 
pictures of this artist still excel those of all others 
who have practised this department of Art. The fruit 
here lies upon an old mat, which is painted with ex- 
traordinary nicety. The down and texture of the 
coat of the peach are imitated to perfection, and 
we learn that the pine is not freshly cut, because the 
points of the leaves are turned and becoming sere. 

No. 12. ‘The Toilet,’ W. Fisner. The title 

here is unfortunate—the composition would not 
suggest ‘ The Toilet.’ It is a large picture, and 
the principal figure is a gipsy, apparently in a pro- 
found reverie: who, but for the lines which ap- 
pear in the catalogue, might have been pronounced 
an Odalisque, so strong is the Eastern leaven which 
pervades the work. The work, however, pos- 
sesses very considerable merit; the character is 
well preserved, and the expression is admirably 
gven—in reference to the Seder nature of the 
(wo figures which occupy the background. 
No. 17. ‘ Scene from King Henry VI., Part II.,’ 
T. Vox Houst. This is a large picture, and 
painted in a manner different from that which has 
been generally seen in the works of this artist. The 
‘ene is that occurring at the moment when the 
folding-doors of an inner chamber are thrown 
open, and the body of Gloster is seen on a bed— 
the dialogue is between Warwick and the King. 


Wareick—Come hither, gracious Sovereign, view this 


class. 
a nation may h 


. y. 
King Henry—That is to see how deep my grave is 
made, 


7” work seems to be an experiment on the powers 
of middle tones. It is not satisfactory ; and by 
WMH an advance upon the picture exhibited 
~ e : olst last year—the ‘ Raising of Jairus’s 
tee ter,’ for which he obtained one of the Insti- 
a premiums. We wish it were possible to 
‘ i Unqualified praise to this picture ; but 
. ae more like a stage arrangement for 
seed rama than anything else. The figures are 
rene pe to produce a certain amount of pictu- 
a : ect, but with very little discrimination, 
invited od Sentiment or action. The King is 
tive tyes at the body of his murdered rela- 
cited ~~ Sits without the slightest sign of ex- 
= ution, like one brooding over some long- 
ing ~y King Henry was certainly a passive 
consistent] s0 Shakespere has drawn him ; but, 
ot dees in Age that character, everything he says 
etecation. of play is just and appropriate. The 
~ of the picture is somewhat woolly, the 
"Mg monotonously brown. ‘The figure of 
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~ Queen is the reclaiming point: she stands 
1 Fig preparing for the contemplation of a ter- 
rible spectacle—conscious of guilt, but stringing 
up her nerves to prevent any betrayal of it. 
We have said often—and say again—that Mr 
-Holst has-more real ceases than half the medern 
painters put together; but he will not school it, 
and train it, and curb it; preferring rather to let 
it run riot, as if he scorned restraint. In the pic- 
ture exhibited last year he gave promise of a de- 
parture from this—folly ; and manifested a resolve 
to paint so that spectators might be gratified and 
instructed. Let him return into a path where 
wisdom is the guide, and glory is the goal. 

No. 18. *On the Thames,’ W. Erry, R.A. 
The composition is as simple as anything that can 
be found on the river, and the whole is treated in 
the known free-and-easy manner of the artist—a 

assage of nature, written down in running hand. 

e peculiarity of Mr. Etty’s flesh-colouring ex- 
tends even to this picture. 

No. 19. ‘ An Itulian Girl,’ J. Insxrrp. A 
head in the decided style of this artist, but rather 
English than Italian. It is exceedingly graceful, 
natural, and pure—a passage of poetry. 

No. 21. * View of Dindarra Castle, and Head of 
Loch Fyne, Argylishire,’ Coprey Frepinc. A 
charming admixture of warm and cool tints prevails 
throughout this picture, which is executed with a 
breadth undoubtedly acquired from the flat wash- 
ing in water-colour. The foreground is water; 
the background is closed in by high land; and the 
whole is broken by comparatively minute objects, 
in a manner which must be familiar to all who 
know the artist’s pictures, 

No. 23. ‘ Relics of the Olden Time,’ W. S. P. 
Henperson. A collection of objects of still life ; 
as, for instance, pieces of armour, an antique 
cabinet, and furniture—all painted with much care. 

No. 24. ‘ Cottage Children,’ Mrs. Carren- 
TER. We may say of this lady that sheis rather an 
accomplished master than a finished mistress of 
her Art, as her touch and manner give no indi- 
cation of the hand feminine. This little work 
consists of two children, with an open background ; 
both (but especially the younger) abound in natu- 
ral grace, and the success of the colouring seems to 
have been attained without an effort. 

No. 25. ‘ Composition—Evening,’ E. Gini. It 
cannot be denied that there are rules to assist the 
painter in an approach to the effects of nature, but 
it cannot be maintained that a picture can be 
brought to a successful result without a reference 
to nature. Theeffect of this composition is a very 
common but a very agreeable one—dark masses 
telling against light clouds ; part, however, of these 
masses are heavy from want of transparency. 

No. 30. ‘ Harry Hall, the Ratcatcher of Land 
Guard Fort,’ G. G. Buttock. The ratcatcher is 
seated, and surrounded by the implements of his 
craft. This is a picture of a kind which, to be at 
all valuable, must be painted in no common style. 

No. 31. ‘ Scenery on the Borders of Dartmoor,’ 
F. R. Lex, R.A. An oasis in waste; a picture 
constituted of the commonest items, to which 
abundant interest can be given when thus brought 
forward. A rustic bridge and a babbling stream, 
closed in by a screen of trees, and more distant 
high land, is all we have. The sky is clouded, but 
not stormy—an effect to which this artist gives 
singular reality. The water is muddy from recent 
rain, from which everything seems yet wet. Nay, 
we may hear the chuckle of the blackbird so loud 
in the copse, as to induce some of us to look be- 
hind the picture. This is the poetry of Art sung 
in the vulgate of Nature. ’ ‘ : 

No. 33. ‘ Interior of a Cottage—North Wales, 
W.J.Mvutver. This picture presents an extra- 


gentleman ; indeed, so different is it in everything, 
that it would be impossible to reco 
the same hand as the ‘Mussulman Sketches.’ It 
is an interior, every utensil of which is made out 
with an extreme care which is prejudicial to the 
effect, as much that is brought forward in this 
way ought to have been in shadow. 

No. 34. ‘ Bathers,’ W. Erry, R.A. 


It contains 
encourages t } ‘ 
trepidation in advancing further into the cold 
stream. It is arich example of the usual manner 


a of two girls, o 
e 





of the artist in dealing with flesh tints. 








NER, 
ner much practised by this artist. 


Warts. 
works, even less elaborately painted. 
effect of this would be good, were it not for a dis- 
tracting spottiness, the result of not knowing 
where to stop. 


the Maplin Lighthouse,’ E. W. Cooxr. 
the best works we have ever seen by this artist ; 
the waves, however, are 
‘** a manner’ (against which he must scrupulously 
guard), and cut the picture too decidedly across ; 
the clouds, too, are heavy, from being overwrought. 


blessing the Children,’ W. Erry, R.A. 
sketch of the kind called ‘* spirited,’ and draws 
largely on the intelligence and imagination of the 
spectator. 
even as it is now placed, much of it is with difii- 
— made out; and if we were to ae that 
the la 

the picture, as an altar-piece, would have been 
scarcely visible. 
the inquiring and considerate mind of the great 
painter would have been exercised upon “ the 


and Subiaco, &c.,’ R. R. Reinacue, R.A. 
foreground, with the figures and cattle, is suffi- 
ciently characteristic; but it is oppressed by the 
heavy and cold uniformity of the distances. 





ordinary change of style in comparison with others 
which have acquired a high reputation for this | 


ise it as by | 


One of | 
the exquisite works of this accomplished painter. | 


Lee, R.A. 
ment of Artin which our school excelled all ot 


ne of whom | we should instance as chiefest that to which this 


hibits ething of | picture belongs. 
sting farther into” : pointed with : cool and verdant freshness, every - 


No. 3. ‘A Mother and Child,’ B. R. PFauux- 
These are portraits, and treated in a man- 
We have seen 


tter. 
No 37. ‘ Moses returned with the Gross of 


Green Spectacles,’ Mansa Cuaxtron. This 
picture wants the déyayge style of the book whence 
it is taken. It is assurediy one of the greatest 
difficulties of the painter to place his figures at 
ease with themselves, and on a good footing with 
the others around them; it is most difficult to 
avoid a sort of mise en scéne—a dramatic effect— 
from a desire of making his characters indirectly 
address, and make an impression upon the be- 
holder. The vicar’s family remind us of a ve 
famous personage, on the occasion of his last wal 
in these parts—at least the last celebrated in verse 
—they are *‘ dressed in their Sunday best ;’”’ and 
although they are all simple hearts, yet ought they 
here to have shown themselves acquainted with the 
saying, that people of a certain cast, when dressed, 
do not feel themselves to be so. 


No. 38. ‘ Landscape, with Water-fall,’ F. W. 
We have seen, by the same hand, better 
The general 


P 
* Mouth of the Thames—Vessels off 
One of 


No. 39. 


ainted in somewhat of 


No. 40. ‘ Sketch for a large Picture of Christ 
It is a 


The tone throughout is so low that, 


rge work was to have been similarly painted, 


But this we have no right to do; 


proprieties.”’ As a composition we may judge of 
it. It is Aeppy in the most extensive meaning of 
the term. 


It brings the striking and oe P 


scene before us; reads the most beautiful of a 
the lessons taught by the Redeemer, and leaves 
the strong impress of a powerful sermon, delivered 
with reasoning, eloquence, and grace. 
doubt that such a work, placed in one of our 
churches, would become a powerful aid to piet 
and virtue; that such an auxiliary to 
might instruct tens of thousands? 
sketch is a gem of rare value. 
we covet it above any other contribution, large or 
small, to the gallery, and envy its possessor. By 
what obtusity of intellect could it have been placed 
upon the ground ? 


Who could 


vure faith 
“his little 
For our own parts, 


No, 41. ‘ Scene in the Apennines between Tivoli 
The 


No. 42. ‘ Bad News from Sea,’ R. RepGrave, 


A.R.A. Rather over-finished and hard, but well 
composed, and with aye ry of deep pathos. 
thing can be better 


No- 
n the expression of the little 
irl, who, perceiving that her mother hesitates to 
reak the black seal of the letter she has just re- 


ceived, looks in her face with ominous apprehen- 


sion. 
boy pursues his sports, happily unconscious of fear 


or calamity. ; 
would give value to a work of far less pretensions 


as to pictorial skill. 


An infant sleeps in its cradle, and a young 


These are touches of Nature, and 


No. 43. ‘ Dead Game,’ W. Erry, R.A. A 


pheasant and partridges, which have been painted 
| with the plumage, unsettled by travel and close 


acking. Mr. Etty’s touch, as may be conceived, 


is not sufficiently light for this kind of subject. 
It is a specimen of genius in s 


rt. 
No. 45. ‘ The pba nla Park,’ F. R. 
Were we asked to show one depart- 
rs, 
The masses of foliage are 


here strikingly imitative of reality. For the sur- 


| passing beauty of the work, the artist is nowhere 


ea 
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indebted to trick ; the object and effect are copied 
precisely as they are familiar to the commonest 
observer. This is a style of Art which is under- 
stood in no country but our own ; and yet we have 
nothing to be proud of in painting! All visitors 
to the gallery will pause before this charming work. 
It speaks to the memories of all ; will come home 
to every heart by its truth. Yet whatisit? A 
double row of trees, with a gravel walk between. 
Suggest the subject without — the treatment 
it has here received, and you will laugh at the 
notion of making a picture out of such inauspi- 
cious materials. See how great a thing genius can 
do ! 

No. 46. ‘ The Jew Merchant,’ A. Morton. 
The title and arrangement of this picture will re- 
mind the spectator of Rembrandt’s work, although, 
of course, the points of difference are yet striking. 
We sympathise with the author in his objection to 

aint the vulgarity of the Hebrew features ; the 
Pend he has painted is sufficiently Jewish to be so. 
The figure is advantageously studied and brilliantly 
painted, and secures the best support from the 
skilful treatment of the background. 

No. 61. ‘ Welsh Guides—Llanberris,’ W. Cot- 
tins, R.A. A charming copy of a natural scene 
and incident. The picture was one of the attrac- 
tions of the Royal Academy two or three years 
ago. It has lost none of its value with time. 

No. 62. *‘ An Old Earth Stopper,’ J. Simpson. 
An extraordinary power of self-denial with respect 
to colour is here shown. Every thing is sacrificed 


for the head, which stands forth one bright spot | 


upon the canvass. If this be not a portrait, it is 
to be regretted that it should have been so large, 
since it is sufficiently apparent that such a subject 
is not fitted for a three-quarter length canvass. 

No. 65. ‘ The Village Common,’ W. Simson. 
So inartificial is the appearance of this production, 
that it looks very much like an uncompromising 
view of such a place as the title indicates. 

No. 66. ‘ A Dying Warrior,’ C. Lanpseer, 
A.R.A. A subject from ‘‘ Castle Dangerous,” 
consisting of two figures, one of which, the 
wounded and dying soldier, is extended upon some 
straw, apparently in one of the vaults of the castle, 
and betore him is a monk, who holds up the cru- 
cifix, and offers ghostly comfort. The expres- 
sion thrown into the features of both is sufficiently 
well maintained. In those of the confessor there 
is earnestness and truth, as if the soul of the ex- 
hausted man were about to escape him. The other 
lies heavily on the straw; his limbs are already 
rigid; his face is wan, and his groan is almost 
audible. Why, we would ask, is the man equipped 
like a trooper of the seventeenth century? If a 
subject be worth painting at all, it is worthy of 
being painted without anachronism. 

No. 67. ‘ A Window in Rome during the Car- 
nival,” W. A. Eirmorr. The production of an 
artist who, having given goo! promise at home, 
has been studying in Italy. This work, although 
of comparatively humble pretension, sustains the 
expectations very generally entertained concerning 
the future fame of the young painter. It is fall of 
point and character. At first view, an air of affec- 
tation seems to pervade it; but, upon reflection, it 
will be seen that such is in perfect keeping with 
the scene, the occasion, and the parties pictured. 
It is coloured with mach skill and judgment. It 
may have been thrown off, perhaps, a little too 
hastily ; but it is of a right good class; keeps up 
our hopes of the producer, and was undoubtedly 
worthy of a better place. 

No. 68. ‘ The Cottage Door,’ P. A. Mut- 
READY. A capitally painted cabinet bit ; savour- 
ing a little too much, it may be, of the school in 
which the artist has been taught; but that school 
is a good one, and good only can come out of it. 

No. 69. ‘ The Duel Scene on Twelfth Night,’ 
W.P. Parru. We noticed this picture as one of 
the leading gems in the Birmingham exhibition, 
where it was sold. It is in all respects worthy the 
most rising artist of the day. It may be objected 
to it that the principals in the affair are overdone 
in cowardice. Although the licence of the stage 
may in some degree mediate between the artist 
and nature, we lean rather to the latter in look- 
ing at scenes thus brought before us, and are so 
led to the conclusion that the characters would 
have been better supported had their disinclina- 
thon to the encounter been less conspicuous. 

No. 70. ‘ View on the Rhine,’ C. F. Tom- 
kins. We find in this little picture less of the 
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trick of Art and more of the truth of Nature than 
we have been accustomed to see in the works of the 
artist. 

No. 71. ‘ In Wharfedale, Yorkshire,’ T. Cres- 
wick, A.R.A. f 
scenery which are among the best of the admirable 
works of this artist, who possesses, in a wonderful 
degree, the faculty of selecting such spots as look 
very much as if their histories would fill the mind 
with strong emotions. The water is not broad 
enough to give pathos to the wail of the Kelpie, 
but the woods seem deep enough to give tone to 
mortal romance of the most inveterate hue. Beau- 
tiful as is this picture, we miss the wonted fresh- 
ness of tint in the foliage—the effect is sombre, but 
the same effect has been painted with more truth 
by the same hand. 

‘No. 72. ‘The Highland Repast,’ A. Joun- 
ston. This is a retiring passage in the adven- 
tures of one Edward Waverley in the Highlands. 
The ‘ Repast’ is in preparation by a daughter of the 
Gael, well enough known to us all—‘* in a sunny 
recess, shaded by a glittering beech-tree, and car- 
peted with a bank of firm white sand.’’ The female 
figure is drawn with inimitable grace—and so light 
that the footfall of such a creature could never be 
heard A little beyond there is a figure listening 
to the song of the damsel—but he is not our 
Waverley—his aunt brought him up to wear his 
hat with a better grace. 

No. 73. ‘ Stony Ford Castle,’ F. R. Ler, R.A. 
This picture is made out in a manner which seems 
to be much in favour with this artist. Some of the 
foreground objects tell against a screen of foliage, 
so finely rounded and deepened that the spectator 
looks round it, being desirous of seeing as much of it 
as possible. The sky and background are painted 
with singular skill, and present one of the most 
beautifully retiring effects we have seen. 

No. 80. ‘ Head of Judas,’ W. Erry, R.A. 
There is enough of the sinister lurking in the 
shadow of the eye to create distrust of a man with 
such an expression. In this head we see nothing 
but the eyes, the scintillations of which sufficiently 
display the interior workings. Judas is frequently 
painted wild and raving, but by this method of 
treatment he is more fitly pourtrayed. 

No. 82. ‘ View on the Coast near Hastings,’ 
F. Greenwoop. Constituted of the usual mate- 
rials of beach scenery—a cliff, distant sea, and a 
few objects thrown in as auxiliaries. It is well 
executed. 

No. 83. ‘ Dolly Varden,” W. P. Frirn. A 
small picture distinguished by many of the highest 
attributes of the Art—consisting of a single figure 
brought forward by a wooded background. The 
incident is taken from ** Barnaby Rudge’’—Dolly 
Varden admiring the bracelet on her arm—a theme 
sufficiently simple, yet here invested with graces 
of which it might have been thought incapable, 
without affectation. The artist has felt his subject, 
and worked it out in a manner to place his produc- 
tion among the gems of its class. 

No. 84. ‘ Chateau Bourg, on the Rhone, &c.,”’ 
C.R. Srancey. A large landscape, in which is 
well preserved the character of the country which 
furnishes the subject. The objects are made out 
with perhaps more regard to form than effect, a 
circumstance which has produced a degree of 
hardness in the execution. 

No. 85. ‘A Highland Feud,’ R. R. M‘lan. 
The feud is of very ancient date, and the rancour 
and hostility of the parties militant is such as to 
leave no hope of peace. We read, in brief, that 
the depredations of a couple of eagles have deter- 
mined (in legend phraseology) ‘‘ the suffering in- 
habitants of the district’’—to an attempt upon 
their eyrie. A man is therefore let down from the 
overhanging cliffs by the usual means of a rope— 
but he is surprised by the old birds, one of which 
fixes upon his neck, while the other is about to 
attack him with equal fury. The birds are 
extremely well painted, and the narration is so 
forcible, that you feel a wish to fly to the rescue. 
It is acapital characteristic work ; abold transcript 
of an “‘ original’’ incident. 

No. 93. ‘ Water Mill onthe Roc, North Wales,’ 
C. Bentiey. The mills, trees, and the bed of 
the rivulet constitute the picture. It is most 
carefully painted, but in nowise a brilliant pro- 
duction, much of the freshness of the colour being 
lost by over-toning. 

No. 94. ‘ The Baths of Caracalla and Part of 
the Campagna of Rome,’ W. Scrore. Gene- 


One of those glimpses of river | 


(Marcu 


rally well executed, but yet wi strong inclins 
tion to Italian menneriem. The best effect lies 
in the middle and background of the work las | 
scene like this there is no such bap | pe ae 
alone—not a nook without evidences ent 
of man—there is not movement enough for social 
life, and yet too much for retirement. Here j 
breadth enough for the play of the 4 
Aa, ne es: m to the fresh verdure 
8 noo inted in the feeling 
Ne 96 mes Fl - 
Yo. 96. ‘ The Flower Girl,’ J. P. 

A girl lying on_a shaded bank with  irayaas 
be ore he ihe hack-groued of this picture is 
admirably wrought and coloured, drawing 
of the face is faulty. he 

_No. 97. ‘ Distant View of Rivaulx Abbey 
Yorkshire,’ CopLey Fievpine. The a is 
seen in the distance, softened by a watery sun. 
shine most skilfully managed, against. which 
foreground is forced with shadow. The pencil. 
ling of the trees here is extremely like the manper 
in water-colour drawings by the same hand. 

No. 99. ‘ Ecce Homo,’ }. Fovey. A head of 
the Saviour with the crown of thorns, and bleed. 
ing—a subject we would gladly see entirely dis. | 
missed by our artists. It recalls remembrances 


some 
own 


that must be injurious to most modern ay 

No. 102. * Rebecca resolves to give her Jewels 
to the Lady Rowena and leave the "4 
SEVERN. becca is standing, and the casket is 
before her. The dress and circumstantial detail is | 
effectively managed, but the flesh is ‘ leathery ;” 
it needs clearing up. 

No. 103. ‘ Way across the River,’ T. Cres. | 
wick, A.R.A. A dark group of trees telling 
against a light sky; the river spreads out into a 
shallow, and the tranguil and limpid current is 
most poetically described. This method of com- | 
position is frequently repeated by the artist, but | 
we must confess we are never weary of such pie- 
tures, although, perhaps, this is surpassed by 
others which.have preceded it. 

No. 107. ‘ Helena,’ F. Stone. Thisis asingle 
picture, embodying the lines of Shakespere :— 


* It were all one 
That I should love a bright particular star 
And think to wed it, he is so above me.” 


The artist succeeds in the expression thrown | 
into his faces. The drapery of this picture is too 
much cut up, and there is a parallelism created by 
the wall, the building, and the horizon, which is | 
destructive of good effect. ' 

No. 108. ‘ Nourmahal,’ F. Stone. This iss | 
better production. Nourmahal is a dark, joyous, 
witty-eyed beauty, with whom you feel immediately 
at home. The whole is skilfully painted, especially 
the face, which is like a piece of ripe fruit. Mr. 
Stone assuredly reads the poet thus— 


“ And the life of his harem was young Nourmabal.” 


No. 109. ‘ Portel, Conn of ey E. rp 
Cooxe. A_ heavy fishing lugger is left on the | 
sands by the receding tide; on the right of the | 
icture we have a glimpse of the coast—and astif | 
reeze is blowing off the sea—Voila tout. This 
arrangement, although so often repeated, is yet 
pleasing ; the appointments of the boat and the 
wet sand are finely imitated. , aaa 
No. 111. ‘Scene near Bala, North Wales, D. 
Cox. This is a picture with a wild and threaten- 
ing effect : the scene is shut in by trees and high 


a 


° . . . tle- 
* The painter of this picture is an amateur, & £e” 
man of large fortune, and one of the Directors of the 
British Institution. We feel assured that he 7 
rant of the fact that it was found n } te he bad 
upwards of 460 pictures for want of room;” if A 
been aware of this difficulty, he would, no doubt, 
called back one of them to hang in the Cong be 
duction now —_ True, it would have a 
one—yet it may have chanced that to — 
whom the fortunate et by ean Ly — yer? 

uent sale would have brought @ ‘ 
comfort, instead of another year of struggle agains a 
destiny. To Mr. Scrope the exhibition of his preture 
render no service of any value; he may be indifferent 
praise, because he is indifferent to that os 
usually brings—fortune; and we can have 
that the knowledge of his having retired 
nent station to give place to a pro! 
sole dependence is on his profession, W 
infinitely more satisfactory, and @ far eran emai | 
than the small celebrity to be acqar i oad 





seen in competition with the 
eager neophyte. 




















iand, the whole being characterised by a most por- 


—_ ‘ Rustic Masic, Brittany,’ F. 
sopaLL. This is a charming composition; the 
a cannot daguerreotype themselves thus! 
tiene artistes are amusing an audience of 
= before the door of their home. Ofié, 
the elder, does the burdy -gurdy Pe = 
tambourine accompaniment, both done by the 
other ; these figures are exquisitel rich in life and 
sction, contrasting effectively with the smiling 
omen and children seated around. This is the 
finest picture we have seen by the artist; the 
touch is free yet clear, and the colour is everywhere 
eweetened by the most judicious variety. Taken 
altogether, it is the most satisfactory work in the 
exhibition. The artist has, we believe, not yet 
wen twenty summers, yet here is a production that 
gould do honour to a veteran in Art. ib 

No. 118. ‘ On the Campagna of Rome,’ W. D. 
Keywepy. A small picture brilliant with local 
colour, of which it entirely consists. In the fore- 
ground is a fountain, at which are two peasants, a 
man and woman, the former proffering the homage 
of his love. ‘ 

No. 120. ‘ View of the Islands of Ischia and 
Procida, from the Rocks called Le Schiave, &c.,’ 
(. Sranriep, R.A. This is an unqualified day- 
light effect, always so airily described by this dis- 
tinguished painter. Immediately before the spec- 
tator is a rolling sea, triumphantly liquid and 
transparent, on which is a boat, the ** hands” of 
which are endeayouring to pick up their rudder, 
Near the boat, and in the middle of the picture, 
a rock rises boldly out of the sea, behind which 
are seen the islands. The picture is remarkable 
for the extraordinary purity of the sky. The 
power of colour cannot go beyond this. 
~ No. 123. ‘ Pore Hoogan, North Wales,’ W. J. 
Mutter. This is a close scene, the substance of 
vhich is a mill, a rivulet, with its stony bed, and a 
group of trees. The picture is most carefully 
painted, but is distinguished throughout by a flat 
tint, as if it were an experiment on the effect of 
neatral colour. It bespeaks, however, the master 
hand; and upholds the high reputation of the 
irtist—a reputation second to that of very few living 
painters, and which increases as he progresses. 

No. 124. ‘The Lord of the Manor,’ W. Sim- 
on. Portraits of a sportsman and his game- 
keepers, the former mounted on a grey shooting 
pony, and the latter busied in sorting the game, of 
which there is an abundant show—nothing more. 

No. 127. ‘ Over Hasty,’ C. Runciman. It is 
‘matter of surprise that experience in Art does 
uot generate a taste for subject-matter beyond this 
“a butcher’s boy burning his mouth with hot 
soup. That the picture is well painted is so much 
the worse, as evidencing the power of doing some- 
thing better. 

No. 129. ‘ On the Dutch Coast, near Katwyk,’ 
E. W. Cooke. Composed of the same objects as 
ll the other coast-scenes by the same hand—a 
deat aground, a glimpse of the beach, &c. An 
ist may live half a century upon one idea; but 
msuch a case he is no friend to himself. 

No. 133. ‘ Jacob deceived by Joseph’s Coat of 
many colours,’ Joun Bripees. This is a well- 
oo work; the drawing is skilful, the touch 
ve a firm, and the positions are natural and 
= 134. ‘The Sisters of Bethany,’ J. Har- 
se The manner of this work is free and un- 
“a but the colour is extremely muddy and 
£ 7 _ Shepherd and Children of the Abruzzi,’ 
mel rv INGILLE. The shepherd is a figure 
den < a Italian steeple hat, the ancient 
r = whe = days of Hesiod, and the leg bands 
rss ay ; axon times. He stands before us a 

. a the fashions of thousands of years. 
fan yO eg» and substance thrown into this 
S tr re : at once to have been painted from 
ver of his ie pete were his own; even the man- 
ie. The eg bands have been studied from the 
admirable -_ and firmness of the position are 
vild land a - also those of the children. The 
the guna mad oe is of a character with 
highest finish, e whole is painted with the 
dion ia ihe iam. Vernon and Francis Osbal- 
tare there j uibrary,’ T. Smart. In this pic- 

's too much of the profitless part of 


paysannes 


| A. T. Dersy. 
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life and spirit; they neither commune well be- 
tween themselves, nor with the spectator. We 
could say much more, but this is enough. The 
library and its appurtenances are well painted : 
the higher tones of the picture are excessively crude 
and cold. 
’ “No. 138. ‘ Neapolitans-Gipsying int & Wood,’ 
J. Severn. The subject is one rather of gaiety 
than gravity ; two figures extended on the grass— 
one (the cavalier) helping the lady to wine. It is 
a ful and pleasant example of the peculiar 
**manner’’ of the artist; that manner is too fre- 
quently wiry, cold, and, in a word, “ foreicn,’’ 
and materially detracts from the vigour and deli- 
cacy of his compositions. 

No. 139. ‘ A Stream from the Hills,’ T. Cres- 
wick, A.R.A. This is a striking picture, but it 
does not belong'to the class upon which Mr. Cres- 
wick’s fame rests. 


MIDDLE ROOM, 


No. 143. ‘ The Infant Chief,’ J. W. Kine. A 
child sleeping watched by his nurse, or mother it 
may be; a composition of that indefinite class ex- 
tremely difficult to work in a manner at all advan- 
aqgows to the author. 

o. 144. ‘ Roman Cattle,’ C. Jost. An ox, 
sheep, goat, &c., which are all remarkably well 
painted ; but the sky and landscape want clearing 
up, which would add to the effect. A title were 
scarcely necessary to this picture, for the features 
of the sheep proclaim their country, having 


* Noses hooked like that of Antoninus.’’ 


No. 146. ‘ Scene from James’s Novel of Philip- 
Augustus,’ C. S. Brocxey. This picture is firmly 
and unaffectedly painted, but the artist is too late 
in his costume. It is sentimental, and in this 
essential successful ; but it is most singular that in 
every picture executed with the German taste, the 
Srauishness of the women cannot be relieved. The 
lady here is distinguished by the usual immensity 
of bust, and, like the monk in the German story of 
the Spinning Chair, seems as if fixed to her seat 
never more to rise. 

No. 147. ‘ Moorland Scenery,’ T. Creswick, 
A.R.A. A picture made out of as little as may be 
—a rock in the foreground and moorland distance ; 
yet the effect, being true to nature, is admirable. 

No. 165. ‘ Hagar and Ishmael in the Desert,’ 
Marsuwatt Ciaxton. This is a large picture of 
a subject very often painted. We have frequently 
had occasion to remark, that our artists are unjust 
to themselves in selecting subjects which have 
been so frequently resorted to that it is impossible 
to invest them with any new interest. Mr. Claxton 
is a painter of very great talent; but he is not 
often fortunate in chosing topics for his pencil. 
No. 168. ‘ The Water Witch,’ T. Von Hoxsr. 
Although, perhaps, the treatment of his subject 
might have justified a freer exercise of the ideal 
faculty, the work must be classed very high 
among the productions exhibited in the gallery. 
It is the work of a master mind; the counte- 
nance of the ‘ Water-Witch’ will haunt the 
memories of those who look long upon it, like an 
uneasy dream. It is of earth, and yet most 
unearthly ; a woman—but undoubtedly one who 
has no sympathies in common with humanity. 

No. 170. ‘ Il Canzone di Sera,’ T. BoppineTon, 
Two figures seated in shadow, opposed to an even- 
ing sky, always a pleasing effect when carefully 
po Bee The title is absurd and affected. f 
No. 172. ‘Jeanie Deans’s Visit to Reuben Butler, 

The face of Butler is covered by 
his hand, his elbow resting on a table, while Jeanie 
Deans is in the act of earnest expostulation. The 
attitudes are pee ee but the effect of the 

icture is good at a distant view. 

< No. 173. ‘C’est lui,’ B. R. Havpor. The 
Duke of Wellington as he now is, standing with 
his back to the spectator. This is a little epi ram of 
Mr. Haydon’s, who hereshows our ‘‘ faithfu allies’ 

over the water what they have never seen—his 
Grace’s back. We do not like the picture; few 
will like it. It is at best a piece of foolish sport 
with a grave subject. 
No. 74. ve E. Hering. This seems tobe 
a scene in Italy, embracing, relianse of the time 
when Italy was Roman. e objects compose 
well, and the evening effect is well painted, but in 
the colouring there is a want of cool tints—inci- 
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and always succeeds in giving pleasurable sensations 
to a spectator. 

No. 175. * A Young Bacchante,’ Mrs. Saterr. 
This is a portrait with little of the bacchante cha- 
racter about it; it is, however, painted with more 
spirit and freedom than ladies usually manifest. 

No. 180. ‘ The Missal,’ A. J. Wootmer. A 
maiden of the by-gone time seated in an antique 
chair perusing ‘‘ The Missal.” But for one or two 
defaults, this would be an excellent little work— 
these are bad colouring in the flesh ; and the in- 
felicity of the fair (?) student's pose—she looks 
as if she did not understand what she saw: this 
latter arises from a want of caution on the part of 
the artist, in copying the restless or fatigued posi- 
tion of his model. 

No. 181. ‘ The Temptation,’ E. M. Warp. A 
natural, true, and inartificial copy of nature ; drawn 
with skill, and effectively coloured. A little vil- 
lage lass is tempted by the fruit she is carrying to 
market. We dare swear she will yield to the evil 
councillor before her mission has ended. 

No. 183. ‘ Dorothea,’ A.D.Coorer. Another 
threadbare subject, which would incline us to think 
that, instead of reading for themselves, many of our 
artists seek their subjects from catalogues. Were 
they to paint from Johnson’s Dictionary, they 
might be i but they cannot be so in pursu- 
ing a course like this. 

No. 184. ‘ Chambre & Coucher de Louis XIV., 
& Versailles, d’aprés Nature,’ P. Laraye. This 
is one of the most perfect chambres a coucher we 
have ever seen upon canvass: in drawing, effect, 
and executicn, it is beautiful. The grand mo- 
narque himself is seated at a table examining an 
architectural drawing laid before him by two offi- 
cials. This is an exact representation of the room, 
with the exception that it is a little freshened in 
the painting. The artist says it is d’aprés nature 
—we know what he means; but cannot help here 
remarking that the French abuse the term by 
calling drawings of interior embellishments works 
d’ apres nature ; the misapplication is general, and 
is applied to furniture, armour, &c. We have no 

overweening love for foreign pictures, merely be- 
cause they are foreign; but when such a work 
comes before us with claims to commendation, we 
can do it justice. 

No. 188. ‘ The Dying Cateran,’ Mrs. M‘tan. 
The Cateran has been mortally wounded, and is 
dying in the arms of his wife. The main incident 
and all the circumstances are most effectively re- 
lated. He has been engaged in a recent fray, in 
which it appears there has been some hard fight. 
ing, for his claymore is broken, but the hilt yet re- 
mains in his dying grasp. The head of the wife is 
turned—she gazes convulsed with grief and terror 
at some distant object ; whence we learn that there 
is pursuit, or that the combat is still going on. 
This picture does infinite honour to its authoress : 
in subject as well as execution it puts to shame the 
productions of many who are wont to be consi- 
dered learned in the Art. There is one fault, how- 
ever, in the composition we are induced to men- 
tion: the juxtaposition of the two parts of the 
sword make it appear that the weapon has been 
broken since the man has fallen to the ground ; 
and we may add, perhaps, that the dress of the 
Cateran appears much too fresh and néw. Mrs, 
M‘lan can afford to hear objections so small and 
unimportant ; for her picture as a whole will jus- 
tify the highest praise. It is a large step in ad- 
vance of former productions ; yet these produc- 
tions were unguestionably good. 

No. 190. ‘ Prince Charles Edward in Adversity,’ 
F. Picxerine. This little picture possesses in a 
high degree many ree which larger ones 
would be eminently benefited. We do not re- 
member what particular incident in the wanderings 
of the Prince are here illustrated ; but there is a 
good understanding between the figures: they are 
free and expressive, and the whole is most agree- 
ably Qe 4 Deak ine TS 
No. 19. ‘S an nkey , T. Stv- 
ney Cooper. The sheep are lying, but the donkey 
is standing. At a certain focus this little picture has 
all the appearance of enamel. We have for years 
eee this change in , which is destruc- 
tive of that freshness which in former years distin- 
guished the works of the artist, and against the 
encouragement of which he will do well to guard. 
No. 196. ‘ A Brigand Family,’ E. V. Rierin- 
GILLE. The figures are the father, mother, and two 





dent perhaps to the time and the climate. The 





model paint; 
el painting. In both figures there is a lack of 











artist is one of the most agreeable of our school, 


children, one of whom is a child in a sort of portable 
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cradle. The principal figures are seated, and the 
scene is open landscape ; the group comes out in 
bold relief against a light sky. The manner of 
this picture is especially free and decided, and its 
character cannot well be questioned, as this gentle- 
man, like ** savage Salvatore,’”’ seems to have 
sought the bandit in his close retreat. 

No. 197. ‘ Hagar and Ishmael,” J. Stevens. 
The head of Hagar is fine both in character and 
expression but certainly there is nothing of the 
incipient patriarch in the figure of Ishmael; he is 
not one of those children who teem with the man. 
Artists, assuredly, before t attempt works of 
high historic pretension, should well consider the 
essential qualities belonging to that class of Art. 
The painter of familiar life has little occasion to 
draw on his imagination : it is sufficient for him to 
copy what he sees ; but it is absurd to fill the his- 
toric canvass with mere transcripts of ordinary 
models. The boy in this picture is nothing more, 
and is as uni in colour asin form. Mr. Ste- 
vens, however, has acquired a considerable com- 
mand over his materials, and may expect to be 
more successful, if to his painting he adds a little 
more poetry. picture undoubtedly manifests 
THOUGHT, and is therefore entitled to respectful 
consideration. It is, however, a gallery-picture, 
and it is well understood what powers are requisite 
for the treatment of this subject on so large a scale. 


speak in terms of censure of any production, but 
we trust that our remarks are received as they are 
intended. Defects which, in small compositions, 
are comparatively insignificant, are magnified at a 
fearful ratio in larger ones: thus the weakness of 
this would have been perhaps entirely veiled, had 
the picture been smaller. To justify these obser- 
vations, it is only necessary to point to the drawing 
of the limbs of the child; their emaciated appear- 
ance ought not to have been so prominent a feature 
of the picture. 

No. 198. ‘ Vessels off Burlington Pier,’ Cop- 
Ley Fietpinc. A_ tempest enatonien, with 
a sky as black as night. The composition is simple 
to a degree, and the truth of the scene must be 
evident to all by whom a storm on the waters has 
been witnessed. 

No. 203. ‘ The Water-Cart at Gran, on the 
Danube,’ J. Zerrrer. A fortress towers out of 
the water, against which the cart and surrounding 
figures are skilfully relieved ; the whole is har- 
moniously coloured, more than usually so in the 
works of this artist, who is generally more happy 
in the arrangement of a picture, its grouping, and 
peculiar character, 

No. 205. * La Cava, in the Kingdom of Naples,’ 
the late T. C. Hortany. A mélange of buildings 
and trees, forming an agreeable subject; the 
whole is very retiring in tone, and bears evidence 
of the care with which the lamented artist studied 
natural effects in Italy. 

No. 210. * Rouen Cathedral, from Place Notre 
Dame,’ H. Gairren. This work presents a very 
faithful view of the Cathedral and adjacent build- 
ings. There is, perhaps, too much space given to 
the Place. A too great desire of finish has in- 
jured the breadth, and the shadows about the 
cathedral are too green; the picture, however, 
bears out our anticipations of the artist’s future 
fame. 

No. 211. ‘ Goldsmith’s Hermit,’ J. Martin. 


There is a remarkable sameness in the composition | 


and effect of the pictures of this artist. A valley 
in deep shadow, between two backs of rocky high- 
land, the clitis on the one hand reflecting the light 
of the declining sun, and those on the other op- 
posed to it. The perspective of this picture places 
the Hermit and the Pilgrim at some distance from 
the spectator, which, together with the prevailing 
gloom, does not justify the nice finish of the two 
figures, and the distinctness with which they are 
seen. The extreme background is painted with 
marvellous skill. In this particular part of a pic- 
ture, Mr. Martin is of unrivalled excellence. 

_No. 217. * View on the Rhine, near Andernach,’ 
C. F. Tomxins. The nearest objects in this work 
are wrought with a hard, crisp touch, and contrast 
somewhat too rudely with the distance, which is 
soft and melting ; it is otherwise a graceful pro- 
duction. 

, No. 218. ‘Scene from Taming of the Shrew,’ 
F. R. Pickersom.. With all his eccentricities, 
Petruchio is a gentleman ; there should not, there- 
fore, in any impersonation of the character, be any- 
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thing to gainsay this truth. It should not be 


forgotten, that his extravagant humours are 
assumed ; he should not, therefore, in a picture, 
be so wholly given up to them, as to convey the 
impression of natural violence. The scene is that 
in which a servant is relieving him of his boots, 
and his manner of chastising the man is rather that 
of a tavern swaggerer than what it should be. The 
composition is good, and the picture is by no 
means without merit. 

No. 220. ‘ The Virgin Mary,’ T. C. Taomp- 
sox, R.H.A. This is not an ideal portrait of the 
Virgin Mother. The character and expression are 
by no means such as to realise our conceptions of 
the original. The face, indeed, reminds us more 
of a fair Irish maiden, whose solemn feeling of a 
moment subdues the natural bias of her mind. 
It is, however, a beautifuily-wrought picture, pure 
in design, ful and effective in arrangement, 
and of a delicate yet forcible tone of colour. Few 
modern works, of the class portraiture, have been 
more entirely successful. 

No. 225. ‘The Gulf of Gaieta,’ W. Linton. 
The middle of the picture is occupied by a fortress, 
and some very effective pines and other trees ; 
beyond these is the gulf, bright with the reflected 
light of the sky, and the horizon is bounded by 
some backs of high land, yet further distant. The 


| nearest parts of the picture are thrown into shadow, 
It is by no means agreeable to be compelled to | 


which is painted with much feeling. The spirit of 
the work is in unison with that of the land where 
the scene lies. 

No. 226. ‘ Study from a Hindoo,’ A. Morton. 
The head and upper parts of the body made out 
with an extraordinary command of natural effect. 
The flesh seems warm with life, as if it would yield 
to the pressure of the fingers. 

No. 228. ‘ Shakespere’s Cliff, Dover,’ J. B. 
Pyne. The composition is closed by the cliff in 
the distance, which rises out of a bank of mist. 
The sun is in the lower sky, and of its light, sof- 
tened by the hazy atmosphere, the artist has availed 
himself, to describe one of the most delicious 
effects in nature; and this he has accomplished 
with the most perfect success. 

No. 229. ‘ Windsor Castle, from the Fishery at 
Black Pots,’ J. Starx. One of the best of the 
late productions of this artist. The Castleis a 
distant object, and is seen over a group of trees, 
which close the more immediate parts of the com- 
position. These trees are better than the pollards, 
so often repeated. 

No. 238. ‘ Salmon Trap in the Leder, North 
Wales,’ W. J. Mutrer. This is a large work, 
bearing in every part evidence of profitable study. 
The trees are somewhat flat in tone; but they are, 
— with the sky and background, most 
effectively painted. The works of Mr. Muller, in 
this exhibition, are all seen here for the first time ; 
a circumstance upon which no common stress 
should be laid. They are generally well placed, 
or, at all events, better placed than his productions 
have been in former years—a distinction to which 
they are entitled. He is an artist of most undoubted 

enius; and the country, if not already proud of 

im, will be so ere long. The versatility of his 
mind is remarkable—his powers are as varied as 
they are extraordinary. 

No. 239. ‘Scene from Twelfth Night,’ H. 
O'’Neit. The scene is between Olivia and Viola 
—the latter standing, and the former seated. The 

osition and manner of Olivia are easy and grace- 

ul, and her face is full of language. But there is 

an ill-assorting gaucherie in the address of Viola. 
She has been studied from a bad model, as witness 
the leg. Upon the dresses and finish much care 
has been bestowed, with the best results. 

No. 240. ‘ Forest Scene from Nature,’ J. Lin- 
NELL. A spot seems to have been cleared in the 
forest by the axe, and the main feature of the view 
is the huge trunk of the tree by which the place 
has been shaded. The title is accompanied by a 
line from Dryden’s “‘ Virgil,’’ which we confess we 
cannot well understand as allusive to an English 
scene (if such it be): something from our own 
poets had been more applicable, but if Virgil it 
must be, why not Maro’s Virgil 


——-—— cuneis et fissile robur 
Scinditur. 


No. 244. ‘ Scene near Plumstead Common,’ J. 


| Tennant. A work of great ability, without the 


slightest affectation. The production of a genuine 


| artist, who has studied in the best school—the 


school of nature. 
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No. 245. ‘ Queen Elizabeth, Wi 
IV., delivering up her Children Be 
Warp. We noticed this excellent work 
its eo in the Royal 
production of an accomplished mi ich at 
and Lew om’ aims, ot dopertuse Benen aims, 
track o rt, to essay one more dj eaten 
more honourable. . difficult but far 

No. 246. * The Education of Gil Blas,’ 
BERT. Gil Blas and his uncle Gil Perez Who i 
teaching his nephew materially improved ‘himeelf 
The peved ogld of Oviedo stands playing with ; 
dog, while the canon pores intently over the 
open before him. This is a work disti 
great power, originality, and truth ; in 
prize essay. 

No. 250. ‘ Sheep-washing in the Webber 
Devon,’ S. R. Percy. This seems to 
studied industriously from the place i 
=> sustain each other very effectively, 

No. 252. ** Fortune Telling,” N. J. Cx 
R.H.A. A work of great merit—the mer 
which will be most fully appreciated by 
understand something of Irish character, 
the story of an aged woman i 
fortunes of a young girl by consulti 
in the tea-cup. The heads are 
just the right expression is given to 
nature of the prophecy is told by the gi 
approaching to horror, while the crone 
out some remnant of a leaf that may afford 
consolation. In all respects the picture 
unqualified praise. It should be seen by the Com. 
mittee of the Irish Art-Union, who would do well 
to engrave it. It is worth a score of ‘ Drowned | 
Children,’ such as that they desiga to issue as one 
of their annual gifts; and Mr. Crowley is as 
infinitely superior to Mr. Burton—the adopted and | 
spoiled child of the said Committee. 

No. 255. ‘ Effie Deans,’ J. G. Mippzetoy. 
She is in confinement, ‘‘ seated on her little flock 
bed, plunged in a deep reverie.”” The light enters 
from the barred window, and falls broadly on 
every part of the figure, even to the feet, a treat 
ment which is productive of a tame and insipid 
effect. This defect is to be lamented, as there is 
much nature and thought in the head, and all the 
accessories are well painted. 

No. 260. ‘ The Reverie of Alnaschar,’ T. Bais- 
sTockE. This work also we noticed in the Royal 
Academy. It is a capital reading of the fine old | 
story. The expression thrown into the counte- 
nance of the castle-builder is inimitable. i 

No. 261. ‘ Tempe,’ F. Dany, A.R.A. This 
too we commented upon in reviewing the Royal 
Academy. It is here seen to the highest possible 
advantage, and is undoubtedly a work of rt 
merit—redolent of the luxury of the happy valley. 
Every part is clearly and distinctly made out; yet 
all is in perfect harmony. 

No. 275. ‘ The Sailor’s Home,’ J. Housaxo. 
A finely painted picture of the Palace Hospital 
liable to the objection of exce manners, 
but very excellent as a portrait, and meritonous 
in the mode of treatment. ‘et 

No. 277. ‘ A Visit from Old Narse,’ B. 1. 
Lonspate. A modern apartment with its aba 
dant upholstery, all elaborately painted, 
lady handing ‘* old nurse”’ a glass of wine. ee 

No. 278. ‘ The Love Test,’ T. M. Jor. |! . 
girls auguring ‘‘ the course of true a . 
the burning of two lights. It may easily 4 
termined which is the maiden most affected by - 
result, from the intensity of interest thrown into “1 
countenance. The tone of the picture is of 
dued ey se ne Rage than 
seems to have been ti) - 

No. 284. ‘ Sunday Morning,’ C. Masts. 
naturally graceful, but simply «dressed ow,” 
walking alone, “ with solemn step bens ’ 
the village church. The picture 1s W ee 
is painted with matured ability. eet promise 
~— for the artist’s name as one 
much. : 

No. 285. ‘A Walk in Kensington 
H. M‘Manus, R.H.A. A very = 
manifesting an accurate acquaintance 
and a proper study of Art. 
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No. 289. ‘ Alcon,’ E. V. RuppixGiLle. > 
the oy of er snag be a "ne 
kilful an archer, tha ew a serpent Rit 

Sttacked his son without injuring te 
—— ae 


Alcoa, 
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just discharged the arrow which has 
through the head of the snake, that falls 
writhing to the ground ; such is the action of the 
gorks. Its morale discourses eloquently of the 
force of human affection ; the mother of the child 
crouches at the feet of the father in a paroxysm of 
fear Jest the child should be pierced by the arrow. 
The figure of Alcon is noble and commanding ;- 
| he is distinetly like the patron of Horace, descended 
“Tt Barge off Tilbury Fort,’ J. C. 

A small picture full of agreeable 


Alcon has just 


| OND. 30. ‘In Devonshire, Dartmoor in the Dis- 


tance,’ H. Jursum. Another small picture with 
| pleasing effect, and very firmly painted. ; 

No. 316. *‘ River Scene—Moon Rising,’ E. 
Cuuor. The moon is surrounded by dark and 
heavy clouds, with which the rest of the work is 
in good keeping. The picture is dark, but the 
effect is well made out. 

No. 326. ‘The South Downs, near Lewes,’ 
Corey Freepinc. A small clouded view with 
distant rain forcibly described. 

No. 333. ‘An Osteria, near Rome; Peasants 

paring to cross the Campagna,’ J. Nosie. A 
work of very considerable excellence, painted with 
rare truth. It is a long and narrow picture, stand- 
ing in an out-of-the-way position, and will escape 
general notice. Those who go to examine it, how- 
ever,will be amply repaid. There are in it much 
careful study, matured thought, and attentive ob. 
servation of nature; and the characteristic groups 
are remarkably faithful to the scene. 

No. 337. ‘ One of the Olden Time,’ Morris 
Moons. We see now but few pictures of this 
class; it is a study of a man in an antique cos- 
tume, darker than anything by Giorgone—as dark 
as Diego Velasquez ; it is such as we see in the 
marble halls of the Venetian palaces, and is as 
worthy of them as many that are there. As for the 
anthor—Virit Rome et Venetiis—it is sufticiently 
evident. 

No. 340. ‘ Rural Life,’ A. Jonnston. A com- 
position full of talent, but mannered somewhat 
more than usual. It is a favourite method with 
this artist, when he has two figures, to throw them 
in opposition of light and shadow. 

No. 346. ‘ Scene in Devonshire,’ H. Jursum. 
A mill embowered in trees, which form the princi- 
pal feature of the picture, being well rounded in 

| their masses. The objects are closely transcribed 
from nature, and the colour is happily balanced. 
In the water is the weakness of the work. 

No. 347. ‘The Hampshire Farmer,’ W. Suay- 
| 88. A farmer’s home, but so beset with injudi- 
| cious lights, as to destroy all good effect. The 
ity naturally coarse, has been coarsely ren- 


No. 348. ‘ Queen Berengaria soliciting Richard 
| Coeur de Lion to spare the Life of the Earl of 
Huntingdon,’ J. Goopricn. This is a large pic- 
ture composed from the ‘‘ Talisman,’’ one of 
Scott's “ Tales of the Crusaders.”’ The Queen 
and Edith Plantagenet are in the tent of thé’ King, 
| Who is sitting up on his couch turned from the 
| Spectator. Artists are too much in the habit, it 
may be assumed, of getting up works for the mere 
purpose of exhibition. It is difficult to account, 
on any other grounas, for the vast discrepancies 
frequently seen in the same picture. Queen Be- 
| feagaria, as shown in this performance, is really a 
ta? charming figure, and had the whole picture 
H executed in a similar spirit, we should have 
given it unqualified praise. But the other figures, 
san, Susans to say, appear to be mere figures 
hint at of the King being the most objection- 
of all; he appears wholly unconnected with 
composition, and in his head there is not even 
= y= at character. We shall be glad to see 
: « oodrich again in a better digested work ; he 
on i talent; we recommend to him study 
~ euderation. We would fain accord higher 
- —_ picture—first, because his name is new 
oa ~y may be new to the Arts, and next, be- 
raged M, of a class that we desire to see encou- 
doubt r. Goodrich may be a young man; if so, 
ie hot all will be right with him hereafter. 
| the Minato Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scott as 
anntean » W.D. Kennepy. Considered as a 
bet con cnet parts, this picture is very clever, 
| iene siicient when looked at as a whole. It 
Winged a to discover which are meant for the 
pal figures, nor is there any predominating 





mass of light. But, if the detail is examined bit 
bit, there is much to gratify the connoisseur : da 
pert pencilling, clear elaboration of parts, passages 
of pleasing composition, and great variety in the 
characters of the heads. Still it must be observed 
that a deficiency in general effect is a fatal one: the 
— or observance of this important quality 
makes alt the difference-between the dexterens-me- 
chanic and the great artist. 

No. 353. ‘ Study from Nature,’ H. Le Jeune. 
A girl seated in a close woody scene. The figure 
is broken by too strong a shadow, but has yet many 
points of excellence. 

No. 355, ‘ Market Boat on the Scheldt,’ H. 
LancasTeR. The boats contrast strongly against 
a sky with a warm Cuyp-like effect. 

No. 356. ‘ Cornish Market People on the Beach,’ 
W. Suayer. The foreground is in shadow, and 
occupied by an assemblage of figures thrown for- 
ward by a light distance—a favourite arrangement 
of the artist. This is a far more agreeable and 
effective example of his abilities than the work that 
companions it. 

No. 362. * Guardian Cherubs,’ J. P. Davis. A 
most pleasant picture, conceived and arranged with 
consummate skill—combining happily the class 
portraiture with the purely imaginative, and giving 
to the real all the charm that may be derived from 
a fitting use of the fanciful. 

_No. 363. ‘ Gil Blas at the entertainment given 
him by Camilla and Don Raphael,’ T. M. Joy. 
Partout et toujours—te voila encore, Gil Blas! He 
is perfectly happy in the discovery of the very 
significant looks of Camilla, into whom and Don 
Raphael is thrown much of the spirit of Le Sage’s 
description. The understanding between these 
two is well sustained; but a man of Raphael’s 
pretensions ought not to have been set down to 
table in gambado boots. Mr. Joy seems to have 
studied the works of the Flemish school with great 
success. His colouring exhibits much depth and 
clearness, and an attention to fone which gives 
evidence of an age not yet perverted by the prac- 
tice of painting for public exhibitions. He has 
thoroughly entered, too, into the spirit of the de- 
lightful romance, from which he has taken his 
subject. For Raphael looks so palpable and 
thorough-paced a knave, and the lady so effectual a 
coadjutor, that we must perforce pity poor Gil 
Blas, while we laugh at his credulity. ’ 

No. 368. ‘ Silvia comparing herself with the 
Flowers,’ J. Severn. A realization of the Amirta 
of Tasso. A beautiful composition, full of exqui- 
site feeling ; and coloured with more than usual 
truth to nature—and far less objectionable on the 
score of mannerism. 

No. 365. ‘Pond at Harlow, Essex,’ E. J. 
Consett. The water wants relief in colour, it is 
too green—the group of trees in shadow on the 
left is forcibly painted, and very like nature. 

No. 369. ‘ Abbaye St. Amonde, Rouen,’ C. F. 
Tomkins. A venerable front, extremely well- 
drawn, and laid in colour; it goes little beyond a 
sepia drawing, but it is nevertheless pleasing. 

No. 373. * The Fair Client,’ F. P. SrepHANoFF. 
Highly burlesque, like so many other works by 
the same hand. The matter in question is perhaps 
a breach of promise—' the Fair Client’ is reading 
the letters, but the lawyer isevidently busied with 
other thoughts; he is a little caricatured, but is 
still very like life. This artist is often a pithy 
satirist. ° a 

No. 376. ‘ Blondel,’ G. F. Warts. This is 
the story of the discovery by Blondel of the place 
of captivity of Richard. Blondel has sung his 

rt of the famous “‘ Trobadour,”” and is now 
listening to Richard. The incident is weil de- 
scribed, and the drawing accurate and forcible. 

No. 381. ‘The Pollard Oak,’ E. W. Cooxs. 
One of the subjects of our early school—an old 
hollow oak and a thatched cottage. The tree is 
extremely well executed : its foliage is accurately 
given, without any hardness of touch. Mo 

No. 384. ‘ Curtius,’ B. R. Haypon. This isa 
large picture ; the horse and man look beyond life- 
size, and for such magnitude there is not space 
enough of canvass for the perfection of the terrible. 
The grand story of the Roman sacrifice is familiar 
to every reader—from childhood to old age ; it was 
a famous subject to select, but a hazardous one to 
treat. Its selection, however, bespeaks a mind of 
no common order. The moment taken is that 
when Curtius has into the gulf, down 
| which he is falling, fully armed, and mounted 
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caparisoned 


on his noble steed, as full . The 
action of the horse is one of, oy difficulty. It 
can have happened to few to have seen a horse in 
such a position; but we feel at once that itis cor- 
rectly rendered. The retracted legs, the eyes 
turned back and wildly staring, the whole ex- 
pressing that frantic terror of w the horse is 
so peculiarly susceptible. As some one observed, 
who had more matter-of-fact than romance—the 
horse shows more sense than his rider. There 
will be very opposite opinions concerning the noble 
Curtius. To our minds the expression is correct— 
true to fact; although the model has not been a 
good one, the countenance not being sufficiently 
heroic to correspond with previous impressions. 
Still, the absence of all alarm is a triumph. Cur- 
tius should assuredly not be seen, at the moment 
he is precipitating himself into the gulf, bracing 
up his nerves for the terrible exploit—all that is 
past. ‘His face exhibits the calm determina- 
tion of one who has resolved on self-immolation as 
the price of immortal glory. The picture betrays 
few of those errors o' pence into which Mr. 
Haydon sometimes falls ; nevertheless, the right 
arm is somewhat too long; and the whole eflect 
would have been greatly improved, if the abyss 
into which the figures are plunging had been glazed 
into more fransparent darkness. The idea of an 
empty space would thus have been more effectually 
given ; at present it looks merely like a smear of 

k paint on a level surface. 

No. 386. ‘ Nostradamus predicting the future 
fate of Mary Queen of Scots,’ J. A. Casey. A 
clever picture, supplying an apt illustration of a 
remarkable incident. The work manifests thought 
and careful consideration, and it is executed with 
considerable skill. 

No. 387. ‘ Rocks at the Land’s End,’ T. Cres- 
wick, A.R.A. Parts of this production are very 
like nature, but, as a whole, it is the least inte- 
resting of all the accomplished painter’s works. 
The sea does not to our minds look like sea. 

No. 391. ‘ On the Bristol Channel,’ J. Wit- 
son. The sea-beach, with a distant lime-kiln, 
and other objects, painted with a beautiful though 
somewhat artificial effect. 

No. 400. *‘ Roman Beggar from the Life,’ T. 
Bricstocke. The roundness and substance of 
the limbs sufficiently proclaim this a careful tran- 
script from nature. 

No. 401. ‘The Procession of the Brides of 
Venice,’ J. R. Hernsent, A.R.A. We see 
pictures occasionally which almost make us angry ; 
and this is one of them ; pictures which approximate 
so closely to excellence, without reaching it, that 
one cannot help wondering that the mark should 
have been so nearly approached without being hit. 
The mass of light formed by the white draperies 
of the young brides in the fa should have 
been painted up into positive brilliancy ; this would 
have formed a key for the chiaro’scuro of the whole 
picture, so as to have given it vivacity, depth, and 
richness. As it is, there is an absence of all those 
qualities, the whole effect being cold and grey, 
notwithstanding the opportunity afforded by the 
subject fur every imaginable variety of light, shade, 
and colour. But, as in another picture we have 
just mentioned, there is an exceedingly good ac- 
cumulation of detail, tasteful penciling, and an 
attention to correctness in costume, architecture 
&c., which give an air of trath and reality, and 
atone, in great measure, for the absence of effect. 
As an interesting work, few pictures in the col- 
lection surpass this. But it is not a very late 
production of the artist—one of the most agreeable 
and able painters of our English school. He has 
since gone beyond it in many essential particulars, 
and is no doubt destined to occupy a stil higher 
place than even that which he has hitherto filled. 

No. 407. ‘ Evening,’ W. Linton. The princi- 
pal object in this composition is a river lying be- 
tween two perpendicular walls of rock; beyond 
this we look into the distance lighted up by the 
declining sun, the subduing and harmonizing 
power ot which is most poetically described. 

No. 408. * The Hindoo and his European 
Charge,’ W. Simson. ‘The Hindoo is seated, and 
his charge is a child, which is seated on his kuee. 
The heads are well painted, but the limbs are 
defective. 

No. 410. ‘ Scheveling Beach,’ R. J. Hamer- 
Ton. Scheveling seems to be a favourite watering - 
place with many of our artists. Of course a low 
sandy shore; very little of the town is seen. 
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ground distance are nearly of the same colour 
and 1 

No. 412. ‘ An Illicit Whiskey Still, near Tulla, 
County Clare, Ireland,’ A. Frazer. A work of 
which we are happy to speak in terms of high 
praise, the more especially because it is a large ad- 
vance on recent pictures by the artist. Mr. Frazer 
has formed his style apparently on the best examples 
of Art; and = an a whiskey-still has nothing 
appealing to one’s feelings on the score of pathos 
or dignity, yet its accompaniments are not un- 
picturesque, and they are here shown up in a man- 
ner evincing that » rudest materials may be 
made interesting by the hand of skill and genius. 
We look with particular respect at the works of 
artists whose style is not contaminated by an 
abominable straining after exhibition effect, a feel- 
ing which bas produced the most pernicious re- 
sults on @ large portion of the English echool. 
Mr. Frazer's picture may be adduced as a proof 
that brilliancy is a widely different thing from 
crudeness; it says, indeed, as emphatically as Du 
Fresnoy’s lines— 

“ Though he who colours well must colour bright, 

Hope not that praise to win by sickly white.” 

No. 413. * The Translation of Elijah,’ J. Woon. 
This work is sufficiently large for an altar-piece. 
It is a most difficult subject to deal with; we have 
the ‘* chariot of fire and horses of fire’’ painted in 
many ways, but never approaching the idea con- 
veyed by the text. 

No. 418. * King Jamie conferring the honour of 
Knighthood on Richie Monoplies,’ J. Lauper. 
A genuine picture, successfully following the au- 
thor in rich and discriminated character, and ma- 
nifesting corresponding mastery in those qualities 
which belong more properly to the painter. Mr. 
Lauder’s are not works *‘ slabbered o’er in haste;’’ 
we perceive in them a sustained attention both to 
detail and general effect ; we think, however, that 
a thicker and richer impasta in the high lights 
might be employed with advantage. This is a 
difficulty which we think our whole school of 
painters of familiar life are somewhat apt to shirk, 
and the consequence is, that their pictures have 
too frequently the appearance of water-colour 
drawings. Mr. Lauder’s genius, we feel certain, 
has stamina enough to overcome this deficiency — 
we recommend it to his serious consideration. 

No. 421. * Ruins of Tintern Abbey,’ W. P. 
Even. A small view, but firmly and effectively 
painted. 

No. 425. ‘The Fern Cutters,’ J. Insxier. 
Two lads provided with sickles, and partly shaded 
7 some overhanging branches—near them a don- 

ey. 
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picture > Papeete made out, although the fore- 
tone 


SCULPTURE. 


This year a most important, but discouraged 
department of the Arts claims addenda in re- 
viewing the collection. The nine works exhibited 
are all excellent. 

No. 432. ‘Eliza,’ a statue in marble, by P. 
Park, is very beautiful and touching in its pure 
simplicity ; seeming to be as accurate a copy of 
reality as hand could make, even to a defect in 
nature ; for the limbs are too “* spare,”’ to indicate 
the peculiar character of very early girlhood. 

No. 433. ‘ The Wanderer,’ by J. H. Forey, is 
of the highest order of merit. A young girl is 
shivering with the cold absolutely shivering, for 


* The haunches of the donkey are marked largely 
and very legibly—with the letters R. A. in a circle, asif 
indicating the owner's name. If this was a mere acci- 
dent—which we would fain believe it to be—it was an 
unfortanate one. If it was designed as an insult to the 
members of the Royal Academy—and it seems gene- 
rally to be so considered—the act is utterly unworthy 
an artist of ability as Mr. Laskipp undoubtedly is. It 
bears the aspect of a paltry and pitiful trick to take 
miserable vengeance for disappointment; and, v lewing 
it in this light, the letters have been by many con- 
straed to mean R—rejected, A—associate. This is, 
however, giving change in the same coin. A better 
anecdote is told of a member of the Royal Academy, 
who, on being led up to look at the picture, coolly ob- 
served, “* Well, for my own part, | would rather elect 
the Ass than the Painter.” The circumstance is by no 
means creditable to Mr. Inskipp; if, that is to say, he 
really meant what he is by most people supposed to 
bave meant. If it were an accidental coincidence, and 
he intended nothing more than to give, as is usual in 
such cases, the initials of the donkey's owner, the 
sooner he rubs out these the better. We do think 
it should have been done before the directors of the 





British Institution had allowed the picture to be placed 
in the gallery. 
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it is scarcely necessary to call on fancy to induce a 
belief that the knees knock together, or to hear the 
teeth chatter. The thinly-clad girl is a powerful 
appeal to sympathy. What a treasure this would 
be in the hall of some charitable institution. It 
would be an investment that would pay a hundred 
per cent. per annum ; for who could look upon it 
without yielding to a demand for relief? In execu- 
tion, too, it is perfect. A more exquisite statue, 
in all respects, has not been produced in England. 
Surely the merits of Mr. Foley must have been 
discovered, appreciated, and recompensed. Surely, 
when tributes, national and private, are ‘‘ commis- 
sioned”’ by scores, this admirable sculptor cannot 
have been passed over. If he has been, the fact is 
discreditable to the age. He will make his way as 
M‘Dowell has done, in spite of all obstacles. 
Honour and glory be to ‘the patron’’ who ehall 
be the first to make that way smoother, easier, and 


safer. 

No. 434. ‘ A Girl at Prayer,’ by P. M‘DowsE Lt, 
A.R.A. Beautiful, exceedingly The Statue will 
become one of the chief glories of British Art. 

No. 435. ‘ The Sick Child,” W. Catper Mar- 
sHALL. A touching figure; faithful to nature and 
to fact. 

No. 436. ‘ Whittington listening to the Bow 
Bells,’ J. E. Carew. A story was never more 
effectively told by a single figure. It is the very 
image of the friendless boy, who fancies that in 
the distant chime he hears a call to fame and 
fortune. 

No. 437. ‘ Psyche,’ H. Timprece. A beautiful 
small model, of wonderful accuracy and freedom. 
It is the work, we presume, which elected Mr. 
Timbrell the ‘‘ Travelling Student’’ of the Acade- 
my. If he turn his time to account, he will be a 
member of the body—-and that not long after his 
return. 

We have thus gone somewhat minutely through 
the collection of the British Institution; and our 
remarks occupy no inconsiderable space. Still 
there are many works unnoticed, of merit amply 
sufficient to demand observations. We trust their 

roducers will attribute our inattention to our utter 
inability to consider all—to the positive exhaustion 
incident upon so much lengthened detail—rather 
than to their absence of right to demand notice at 
our hands. 

—_ 
PICTURES SOLD AT (IN?) THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTION. 


135. ‘Shepherd and Children of the Abruzzi,’ E. V. 
RKippingille; Her Royal Highness the Duchess ot Cam- 
_—— 1. ‘ Not so easily Caught,’ E. Landseer, R.A. ; 
W. Wells, Esq. 3. ‘Interior of a Cottage, Brittany ;’ 
F. Goodall. 114. ‘Rustic Music, Brittany ;’ F. Good- 
all. 79. ‘The Evening of Life,” A. Morton ; 30 guineas, 
W. Wells, Esq. 39. ‘Mouth of the Thames,’ &c., E. 
W. Cooke; 65 guineas, Lord Charles Townshend. 45. 
*The Avenue, Shobrooke Park,’ F. R. Lee, R.A.; 85 
guineas, the Marquis of Lansdowne. 18. ‘On the 
thames,’ W. Etty, R.A. 34. ‘ Bathers,’ W. Etty, 
R.A. 40. ‘Sketch for a large picture of Christ 
Blessing the Children,’ W. Etty, R.A. 43. * Dead 
Game,’ W. Etty, R.A.; 15 guineas, Charles Hawker, 
Esq. 80. ‘ Head of Judas,’ W. Etty, R.A. ; 10 guineas. 
219. ‘ The Terrace, Haddon Hill,” J. D. Wingfield; 
#0; C. B. Wall, Esq. 381. ‘The Pollard Oak,’ 
E. W. Cooke. 5. ‘Scene from the Devil on Two 
Sticks,’ A. Egg; George Dudgeon, Esq. 69. ‘ The Duel 
Scene from Twelfth Night,’ W. P. Frith; George Bris- 
coe, Esq. 83. ‘Dolly Varden,’ W. P. Frith; C. O. 
Parnell, Esq. 25. ‘Composition, Evening,’ E. Gill; 
#5, Sir H. Webb, Bart. 107. ‘Helena,’ F. Stone; 
Jacob Bell, Esq. 108. ‘ Nourmahal,’ F. Stone; Jacob 
Bell, Esq. 401. ‘ The Procession of the Brides of Ve- 
nice,’ J. R. Herbert, A.R.A. 72. ‘The Highland 
Repast,’ A. Johnston; 30 guineas, —— Hardie, Esq 
249. ‘A Dog,’ C. Josi.. 346. ‘Scene in Devonshire,’ 
H. Jutsum; H. W. Alfrey, Esy. 238. ‘ Salmon Trap 
on the Leder, N. Wales,’ W. J. Miiller. 123. ‘ Port 
Hoogan,’ W. J. Miller. 58. * From Dibdin’s song of 
the Bacco Box,’ J. C. Schetky. 60. ‘ From Dibdin’s 
Song of the Bacco Box.’ 382. ‘The Discovery,’ Mrs. 
Salter; 10 guineas, Sir W. Eden, Barf. 317. ‘ Scene in 
North Wales,’ P. W. Elen; 7 guineas, Sir W. Eden, 
Bart. 388. ‘ The Love Letter Detected,’ T. Ellerby; 
10 guineas, Right Hon. Sir James Wigram. 11. ‘ Fruit 
Piece,’ G, Lance; 80 guineas, J. Broderip, Esq. 26. 
* Fruit Piece;’ 80 guineas, J. Broderip, Esq. 344. 
‘HLM. Brig Nautilus and Revenue Cruiser Bee, in 
Hull Roads,’ J. Ward; #2 10s., Sir J. White. 30. 
* Harry Hale, the Rat-catcher of Languard Fort,’ G. G. 
Bullock; 30 guineas, W. Wigram, Esq. 255. ‘ Effie 
Deans,’ J.G. Middleton; 50 guineas. 352. ‘ Lillington, 
Warwickshire,’ T. Baker ; 7 guineas, G. Faulkner, isq. 
299. ‘ Ehrenbreitstein,’ H. Gritten; 15 guineas, Colonel 
w a2 >= Pang - ~ Islands of Ischia and Pro- 
cida,’ C. nfield, R.A. 354. ‘ Ponies,’ G. Morley; 
Lady Burdett. - ’ 
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engaged to engrave in line Mr. M 
ture, the ‘Convalescent,’ and Mr 
engrave Mr. Stanfield’s ‘ Castello 
A medal to Sir Joshua Reynolds is 
follow that commemorative of 
is making rapid progress under the 
Wyon, and the committee contem 
regarding the distribution of them as 
them a large circulation among the 
and tend greatly to increase the num 
mirers for this branch of Art. 
Chantrey, which Mr. Wyon has modelied 
purpose, is certainly the most striking lik 
that eminent man which has been 

The subject of the next 
‘Nymph and Child,’ by Westmacott; it is ex. 

ted they will be ready previous to the distri. 

ution. Another is to be chosen from 
for that purpose, which will probably be 
bited at some of the Galleries, in reply to 
vertisement to that effect issued by the Soci 
and we hope sincerely, that our 
be found to have responded eflcieath to 
call. Anxious to direct public attention to 
ture, and to afford every aid in their pow 
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po mgg the Committee of the Art-Union of | 


their prize, the execution in marble of any model | 


exhibited at the various London Galleries, pro- 


vided the price of the work, when so executed, | 
was left with the proper officer at the gallery a | 


the opening of the exhibition—an t 
which, we are disposed to think, will act very 
beneficially. Sculpture in England rs, wn- 


fortunately, under so many disadvantages, and is | 
so little encouraged or appreciated by the people 


enerally, that it needs every assistance which cap 
afforded it. 

Too much praise can hardly be given to the 
committee, for the steady course they are pur- 
suing, and for their desire to allow no init) 
to slip of advancing Arts, in which it is 
hoped they will be well supported by all who 
feel interested in the same noble end. — 

A paragraph has been extensively circulated to 
the effect that every subscriber to an Art-Union 
is liable to a penalty, recoverable by any common 
informer. We have no hesitation in stating that 
this is incorrect, even as applied to Fog 
transactions, inasmuch as the 46th of Geo. IIl., 
c. 148, provides, by section 59, that no pecuniary 
penalties inflicted by any law touching or con. 
cerning lotteries, shall be recovered excepting 





by the Attorney-General for her M "5 use. 
Art-Unions, therefore, are not at all affected by = 
existing legislative enactments. _ Opinion 
heme tut y the fact, that the establishment of | 
such Societies was recommended by @ Committee 
of the House of Commons on Arts and Manufac. 
tures previous to the formation of the Art-Union 
of London, as ss would hardly have suggested 
an illegal proceeding. ‘* These A x 
the enn Cos of pictures to be distributed by lot, 
says the Report in question, form ge 
many instances in the present of » «yon 
tages of combination. smal of - 
tribution required brings together 4 yet 
subscribers, many of whom, without a sysiew 
of association, would never have become patross 
of the Arts.”’ 

jf onsiderable alarm seems to ex 
jalasthe eommmnea iMegality of Art-Unions. + 
received at least twenty letters on the on 
correspondents may be thus answe they a | 

the 





exist on this sub- 


assured that in subscribing to an Art Union, 
infringing neither the spirit nor the letter - 
Among sabscribers to the London Art-Unien 
the heads of the church, a host of | 

or three judges. The case 18 precisel 


rds Scotland, and just the 
the , 
he ver, bob 


In irelené, = end 
judge at first refu is 0 
pecting its legality. He subscaaen agponits bar 


losely into the matter, an r du 
added his name to the list of ice-presidents. } 
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VARIETIES. 

Tur Roya Ac aADEMY.—On the 10th of Fe- 
bruary Sir W. C. Ross was elected a member of 
the Royal Academy. This selection from the 
candidates cannot be otherwise than satisfactory, 
although it is not a step In advance for “ high 
art.” There is no other miniature painter in the 
\cademy,—unless Mr. Chalon is to be so de- 
wribed ; and that this branch of the profession 
is capable of marked elevation, the career of Sir 
W. Ross abundantly proves. He has already 
cevated it into great importance. His minia- 
tures are indeed of such rare excellence, as to be 
altogether unparalleled in modern times. In 
his works, grace and delicacy, combined with 
vigour and effect, are absolutely wonderful. 
Moreover, he is the Court Painter—a circum- 
stance very worthy of consideration, where the 
post has been earned by ability, held by merit, 
and is sustained by character as well as genius ; 
for character, we rejoice to say, always forms a 
very important item in the claims of a candidate 
for election into the Royal Academy. Sir W. 
Ross began life, we believe, as an historical pain- 
ter, We remember a lithographic print from a 
painting of his—* Christ casting out Devils’— 
if our memory serve us rightly; and we call it 
tomind asa production of no ordinary power. 
Itis indeed understood that he has not aban- 
doned this, the nobler path of the Art; but is 
actually preparing a Cartoon for “the com- 
petition.” His master-mind may work out any 
purpose, to which it is directed. As a miniature 
painter, moreover, he is unrivalled in Europe ; 
indeed, itis not too much to say the world has 
not yet seen his equal. We record therefore with 
exceeding pleasure his election into the Royal 
\cademy. The vacancy thus filled up was 
caused by the demise of Sir Francis Chantrey. 

Ma. J. T. WILLMORE was, on the same day, 
elected an associate engraver in the room of the 
late J. Bromley. This is also a good election. 
Mr. Willmore has adhered to LINE; a style in 
whieh he has produced many admirable works. 
He is a landscape engraver, of acknowledged 
ability and of considerable repute. 

Mr. H. TIMBRELL, a young sculptor, has been 
chosen by the Royal Academy as “travelling 
student.” He is an artist of right good promise. 
A very beautiful model of ‘ Hebe’ by him was 
contained in the exhibition last year. The tra- 
velling student is allowed £80 to pay his ex- 
penses to Rome and back, and £130 per annum 
for three years. The following is the rule of the 
Academy, under which this election takes place : 

“The Royal Academy will, in times of peace, enable 
‘student from among those who have obtained gold 
wedals, to pursue his studies on the Continent for the 
termof three years. He shall be elected from each of the 
classes, painting, sculpture, and architecture, in rota- 
ton, and shall be allowed the sum of #80 for his 


journey and return, and the sam of #130 annually for 
his expenditure.” 
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StaTUE OF WILKIE.—The sub-committee 
have assembled to inspect Mr. Joseph’s model of 
the statue of Sir David Wilkie, to be executed 
marble, in order to be placed in one of the 
foots of the National Gallery—to be followed, 
ve trust, by others in honour of our great national 
painters. The sub-committee expressed them- 
‘elves fully content with the progress of the 
work ; and they may well have been so, for it 
tffords the safest and surest proof of the wisdom of 

their choice in selecting Mr. Joseph to execute 

the commission. It is, in design, a work of high 
merit, very simple in detail, but as eloquent of 
weaning and character as any statue yet pro- 
duced by the British school. The figure is stand- 
ma 4 large cloak is thrown around the shoulders, 
= hand holds a crayon. No composition 
ye be more homely; yet the attitude is very 
| Pree countenance, although remark- 
which “a las that fine intellectual expression by 

Suite a pe was distinguished in his happier 

which th ‘ be. in fact, a pleasing resemblance, in 
© teatures have been skilfully harmonised, 
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while preserving all their peculiar characteritsics 
—a striking likeness, conformable to nature and 
truth. 

THE QUEEN AND Prince ALBERT.—We 
have examined two new portraits—of her Majesty 
and her illustrious consurt—at Messrs. Colnaghi 
and Co-’s,Cockspur-strect. They are the-pro- 
duction of a German artist, M. Winterhalter ; 
and have been painted expressly as presents to 
the King of France. That of the Queen is a very 
meritorious work —remarkably striking us a 
likeness, and very natural and graceful in com- 
position and arrangement. The Queen is de- 
scribed as walking: one hand is folded over the 
other, and she holds «a bouquet of roses. The 
flesh tints are very true; the draperies are put 
in with free and judicious effect ; and the attitude 
is simple, easy, and becoming. The portrait of 
the Prince is comparatively a failure—the artist 
has strained to produce something out of the 
common ; and has given to the form an uneasy 
position, and to the face a sort of bravado ex- 
pression, out of harmony with the character, 
although in keeping, perhaps, with the back- 
ground of mountains, which, very unwisely, 
he has introduced into both the pictures. This 
would have been rightif they had been designed to 
ornament some public hall in Scotland—which, 
by the way, we wonder has not yet been done, 
to commemorate the royal visit—but as gifts to 
the King of France, bits out of famous old 
Windsor would have been more dpropos. We 
have no right to complain that a German artist 
has been employed to paint these pictures ; and 
the artist is unquestionably of talent enough to 
merit the selection for so honourable and enviablea 
task. But, undoubtedly, they are not of sufficient 
excellence to discourage our British painters— 
we have several who could have surpassed them. 
Yet we may protest, with some reason, against 
the employment of two French engravers— 
M. Foster and M. Aristide Louis—to whom it 
appears has been assigned the duty of multiplying 
copies for the liege subjects of the British crown.’ 
There is surely not such a paucity of engravers in 
England as to have rendered this course neces- 
sary; nor can we regard it as wise. Artis cer- 
tainly, or ought to be, republican; bat there are 
many strong reasons why commissions of this 
kind should be given at home. We are now ina 
condition to export the best works from Germany 
and France—the establishment of a depot here 
will enable us to do this—-and, as we have shown, 
we shall aid in promoting so desirable an object. 
But our engravers need shrink from no foreign 
competition ; and the art, in line, is just now 
suffering under heavy discouragementin England. 


Tue Late Sir Rovert Ker Porter, 
K.C.H., &e. &e. &c.—Having seen a notice, last 
month, of a proposed sale at Christie’s, some time 
in the present one, of certain pictures and draw- 
ings, and the like, by the late Sir Robert Ker 
Porter — who, as an artist, was distinguished 
amongst us in the days of our youth and his own 
—and, subsequently, not less respected as a tra- 
veller of great research, and fidelity in his represen- 
tation of all interesting objects he saw—and who, 
towards the latter part of his life, became equally 
esteemed for his diplomatic services to his coun- 
try—we sought for, and had been led to hope, we 
might furnish our readers this month with a com- 
prehensive sketch of his eventful, and indeed 
brilliant, career,—from the pen of a friend, who 
knew him from his earliest boyhood, when he com- 
menced his studies as an enthusiastic aspirant of 
the pencilling honours in the Royal Academy at 
Somerset-house, till he showed their luminous 
effects in the execution of his wonderful picture 
of ‘The Storming of Seringapatam,’ painted 
when he was barely twenty years of age! Thence 
followed several other historical pictures, of simi- 
lar magnitude and excellence ; till his pictured 
battles won him to the real field itself, in Spain, 
Portugal, &c. ; and, when universal peace hushed 
the belligerent world into repose, he then turned 
his sword into the “diplomatic plume.” But 
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yet, in none of his varied avocations did he en- 
tirely lay down his artist pencil. It had re- 
corded the objects of his travels : and from Russia 
and South America, where he severally resided 
on duty, he brought home historical, and land- 
scape, and antiquarian recollections of those 
countries. In South America he painted a war- 
rior-portrait of General Bolivar, its renowned 
liberator, And in Russia he painted, and left on 
the walls of its Admiralty Hall an historical like- 
ness of ‘ Peter the Great planning his grand Port 
of Cronstadt, and his future Capital of St. Peters- 
burg :’ in which city our lamented countryman 
breathed his last sigh (after so gallant and meri- 
torious a career), far from his own most revered 
land, last spring; leaving his only surviving 
sister to return to England without him—now, 
indeed, to be considered as almost the last 
relic of his name, and the talents of his family. 


THe Scuoo. or RAPHAEL. — A new print 
about to be issued in France has been shown to us 
by M.P. Hering. It is in process ofengraving in 
mezzotinto by Jazet, from a painting by Horace 
Vernet, and will, undoubtedly, be classed as a 
chef d’'euvre of theart. Raphael is pictured sur- 
rounded by his pupils; the fuir model with her 
child, from whom he is painting the virgin mother, 
isseated in the centreofhisschool. The leading inci- 
dent of the picture, however, is that which depicts 
his great rival, Michael Angelo, departing in jealous 
wrath ; and throwing a bitterly angry glance upon 
the young and triumphing competitor—a look that 
is returned by Raphael with gentle and tender 
goodness. The back ground is filled by eager 
and anxious watchers, among whom is the Pope. 
The subject is a full one—perbaps too full—yet 
the interest is not scattered ; it concentrates upon 
the main object. In all respects this is a work of 
extraordinary merit. In design, grouping, and, 
more especially, in character, it will be regarded 
as one of the chief glories of modern Art; and 
cannot fail to elevate the honoured name of the 
great French painter even higher than it has yet 
stood—removing, at once, all our preconceived 
notions that he can attain “excellence only in one 
particular walk. The engraving, although not yet 
finished, promises to be one of corresponding ex- 
cellence ; and, as we understand the print is to be 
dedicated to the Marquis of Northampton, we 
presume it is intended to issue it simultaneously 
in England and France. If our space permitted 
we should notice the work at greater length, for 
it is entitled to very elaborate criticism. Another 
opportunity of doing so will be afforded us. 


RoyaL Acapemy LectuREs.— We have 
found it totally impossible to give with any rea- 
sonable degree of fulness, reports of the lectures 
on Architecture and Painting delivered, or in 
course of delivery, at the Royal Academy. To 
render them at all serviceable to our readers, it 
would be necessary to assign to them consider- 
able space, which wecannot do. We may, there- 
fore, refer to the “ Athen@um,” in which suffi- 
ciently ample and accurate details are published 
weekly. 

An Artists’ InstituTe.—We have received 
several statements of a society said to be in 
course of formation, under this, or some such 
title. Weare not at present aware of the nature 
of its design and purpose—whether it is designed 
to do things which the Royal Academy have 
been condemned for not doing ; to manage Art- 
education on better principles; and to give to 
excellence more extensive rewards. We have as 
yet heard of no artists of high professional repu- 
tation as aiding in the plan, We shall no doubt 
know more upon the subject next month. 


5 Comr.—Messrs. Christie and Manson will 
sell, on the 26¢h instant, the Collection of Dr. Franck, 
F.R.3. And, on April 8th, the Pictures of ca 
Bond, Esq., among which are Lord Litchfield’s cele- 
brated * Ruysda¢l.’ ; detest nate 

e ilips will sell, on the 14th instant - 
eF ‘A. Pateshall, Esq. And, on A il 5th and 
following days, a Collection of St Works on 
Architecture and the Fine Arts. 
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THE CHRISTENING OF THE 
PRINCESS ROYAL. 

The Painting by C. R. Lesuie, Esq., R.A. 
The subject of this picture is one that will touch 
the heart of every British mother. It pourtrays 
the queen of a great nation, not in her grandeur as 
a crowned sovereign, not presiding at some high 
festival, or throned among her peers, but at the 
most interesting moment of her existence, when, 
all state being laid aside, she stands at the foot of 
the altar, and presents her first-born to be * re- 
ceived into the congregation of Christ’s flock.” 
Under ordinary circumstances, the ceremony is 
the most impressive and interesting of all the or- 
dinances of our church; ever hopeful, ever joy- 
fal, it is the promise of a glad future—the recom- 
pense of an anxious past; exciting only tranquil 
and unmingled pleasure. But the occasion here 

ictured created universal joy throughout these 

ingdoms ; each individual felt as if Vrovidence 
had bestowed a boon upon his own domestic circle ; 
shared in the perfect happiness of the young mo- 
ther and her husband, and fervently joined in 
their prayer for God’s blessing on their child. 

No incident of modern times is calculated to 
supply so important and valuable a theme for the 
painter. It commemorates the homeaifections—the 
pledge of that early and happily-pleced attachment, 
the news of which was a universal! joy-beli through- 
out Britain; gladdened the heart of every subject 
of the realm, and formed a connecting link be- 
tween the cottage and the throne. ‘The young 
mother at the baptism of her first-born —the 
husband of her choice beside her—dedicating their 
babe to the service of her Maker, and praying that 
she, ** being etedfast in faith, joyful through hope, 
and rooted in charity, may pass the waves of this 
troublesome world, and finally come to the land 
of everlasting life.""—A solemn prayer, responded 
to by millions of loyal and loving subjects. 

The point selected by the painter .in the bean- 
tiful and impressive ceremony is when the vene- 
rable archbishop called upon the godfathera and 
godmothers to ‘“‘name this child;’’ and the 
Queen Dowager stepped forward to do so, the 
other royal sponsors of the infant standing by 
her side. The artist could not have obtained 
from bis invention a group more favourable to 
his pencil. It comprises the mother of her Ma- 
jesty, the King of the Belgians, the Duke of Sus- 
sex, the Duchess of Gloucester, the estimable 
Relict of the late King,anc the great soldier of the 
age, who, by a fortuitous circumstance, was pre- 
sent as the representative of the Duke of Cobourg. 
On the other side of the altar are the Queen and 
Prince alone, the lords and ladies attendant, and 
the nurses. It is impossible to convey an idea of 
the gracious and touching expression of her Ma- 
ety 3 the painter copied that which is true to 

ATURE—the earnest hope, confiding trust, and 
unbounded love of the mother for the babe re- 
ceiving the holy sacrament of baptism. The 
centre of the picture is occupied by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury naming the child, whom he 
holds in bis arms. 

The ceremony took place in the evening; a cir- 
cumstance very fortunate for the artist, who was 
thus enabled to give the splendour of artificial 
light to his great work—a work most worthy of 
the interesting, impressive, and important occa- 
sion, and also of the genius of the accomplished 
painter. A picture of greater merit, or of higher 
value, has never been produced in this country. 
As a series of portraits of unsurpassed fidelity, re- 
presenting persons each of whom forms an ho- 
noured portion of British history, it would alone 
— to the heart of the nation. It has other 
claims to that universal admiration it cannot fail 
to excite. As a work of art it nears perfection; 
the grouping is skilfully managed, the minor ac- 
cessaries ae all so harmoniously introduced, and 
the execution in every part so thoroughly be- 

speaks the mind and hand of a waster! ‘The sub- 
ject, indeed, so treated, would have been a tri- 
umph of the painter, and a glory of the art, and 
have been coveted by tens of thousands, even if 
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comparatively little interest had been attached to | Ornamental designer, making a lucid and proper 


the scene described and the persons delineated ; 
but, picturing, as it does, a group of such distin. 
guished persons assembled upon so eventful an oc- 
casi n of our times, its value is augmented infi- 
nitely. The picture is about to be engraved by 
Mr. Moon, and a more desirable acquisition will 
never have been presented to the British public. 
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Scnoot or Dersien. Publishers, CHAPMAN 
and Hat. 

This is one of the best offerings that has yet been 
made from the School of Design at Somerset 
House. The peculiarity of such a work in Eng- 
land is great, and, as regards Art, is one of the 
** signs of the times,’’ for twenty years ago such a 
comprehensive digest of the principles of ‘* design’’ 
would have attracted little notice —— among 
the initiated few. Now, it finds a ready accept- 
ance, not only among the members who are enter- 
ing the ranks of ornamentists, but among others 
who, with different ulterior objects, are desirous of 
mastering the principles upon which ornament is 
applied to purposes of common practical utility. 
We therefore hail with pleasure the effort to pro- 
mote the cultivation of design by this series of in- 
structions, ‘* published under the superintendence 
of the council’”’ of the Government school. This 
institution, if it continue to be as well managed as 
of late, will be one of the few establishments 
which obtain a ready vote of the public money 
from all parties. Those who are the least 
capable of appreciating the beneficial effects 
of extending a love of beauty among the masses, 
will at all events comptehend the £. s. d. 
results that must accrue from the consequent 
improvement in our manufactures. Leaving 
the presiding council out of the question, we 
find, in this comparatively young institution, the 
directing agency of three individuals, whose talents 
are pre-eminently adapted for the stations they 
occupy. Where, indeed, could be selected more 
efficient heads of the posts they severally fulfil 
than Messrs. Dyce and Herbert, and Mrs. 
Mac Ian? It is gratifying to be informed that a 
due appreciation of this circumstance is evidenced 
by the large and constantly-increasing number of 
the classes. The benefits of graphic and orna- 
mentistic instruction are thus conveyed through 
many channels iato various ranks of the public, 
and among both males and females. Hence there 
is being created a source of increased peretption 
and enjoyment of that which is beautiful, by the 
millions; of future wealth for the commercial 
world ; and of happiness for thousands of ingenious 
individuals. 

The ‘* Drawing-Book "’ is strictly what its name 
implies, if it do not, however, rather pass beyond 
the estimate which the name might have led one 
to form of the probable nature of its contents. 
These comprise a mingled instruction, by literary 
description and by graphic example. The illus- 
trations necessarily and usefully form the pre- 
dominating section of the work, out of the five 
numbers which are now before us. They lead the 
student on from the simplest and most general 
elements of form, through various phases of *‘ geo- 
metrical ’’ and ‘‘freehand’’ design. They are 
executed with beautiful precision, and knowledge 
of the due inflexion of line which shall give the 
character to every part, and, as examples that are 
to form exercises on the principles conveyed in the 
text, are chosen with judgment, and arranged with 
a due foresight of the wants of the pupil. In in- 
troducing a notice of the letter. press portion of 
the ** Drawing-Book,’’ we cannot do better than 
quote the initiatory paragraph of the “ Introduc- 
tion.” ‘‘ The object of the following work,’’ we 
are there told, ‘is two-fold. In the first place, to 
serve as an elementary drawing-book for schools, 
and, in particular, for those schools whose ulti- 
mate purpose is to educate young persons in the 
art of inventing and executing patterns and designs 
for the various branches of ornamented manufac- 
ture; and, in the second place, to be a handbook 


| of ornamental art, for the{fuse and guidance of 


manufacturers and pattern draughtsmen. The 
work will accordingly“=be divided into two 
principal parts, one having reference to the 
study of Design, the other to its application to 
industry.”” The introductory remarks proceed to 
enumerate the wants and direction of studies of the 


demarcation of the objects of this portion of Art 
as distinguished from those classed under the title 
of ** Fine Arts.” The first division of the work, 
as far as it at present goes, comprehends separate 
sections on ‘* geometrical,’ and ** free-hand de- 
sign.”” Space will not permit us to extract such 
large portions as would alone do justice to the 


| are correct in ascribing this pi i 





, careful treatment of the subjects ; 
| fore, content ourselves wi 

| 
Tue DRAWING-BOOK OF THE GOVERNMENT | 


— oteotet is } perpen 
0 e@ work ; and we would particu larly 
tention to the excellent remarks on 
the observation of nature, which 
second section. 

We cordially recommend the 
both to students of ornamental 
cultivators of Art 


direct a. | 
beauty, and 

distinguish the 
“ Drawi Boo . 
lecign of k 
generally. Whether or not we 


Dyce, as the Director of the school, we — 


School, we know not, 

a Sue whatever quarter it originated, its con. 
ption and execution alike do credit to the author 

and to the institution. It manifests that rare bi 

valuable combination of qualities—the Sieein 
of learning and the ability to teach. 

Criticisms on Art, &c. By Wu 
tirr. Edited by his Sox. Published by Jens 
TeMPLEMAN, Regent-street. ‘ 

This volume of the new edition of Hazlitt’s writ; 

is full of most pleasant reading about galleries and 

pictures. So rarely now do we find anything in 
the shape of what is called “ Criticism,” marked 
by knowledge, thought, feeling, or perception, that 
we turn to Hazlitt once more to make the most of 
him, with a gusto sharpened by long inanition, 

Certes, your every-day critic is the very Van 

Tromp of writers: he has adopted the broom for 

his cognizance. But ‘* Sera nunquam est,” &¢.. 

one word of apology—they must somewhere have 
been accustomed to “‘ better bread than is made of 
wheat.”’ 

This volume contains all the late Mr. Hazlitt’s 
notices of the public galleries, and most celebrated 
private ones. A paper is devoted to Hogarth’: 
works, another to the Elgin Marbles, followed by 
his valuable remarks on Flaxman’s . In 
addition to these and others, the volume contains 
catalogues of the National Gallery, of the Galleries 
of Dulwich and Hampton. court, of the pictures at 
Grosvenor House; Stourhead, the seat of Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, Bart.; at Longford Castle, 
Burleigh House, Blenheim, and Oxtord; consti- 
tuting the book a most valuable cicerone on visit- 
ing any of these places. 

OricinaL Views or Oxrorp; 17s Costs 
anD Garpens. From Drawings by W. A. 
DeLamotTte; in Lithography by W. Gaver; 
with Historical and Descriptive Notices, by 
CHARLES OLuiER. Publisher, Taomas Bors. 

This is really a superb work ; of the hi pos- 

sible interest, as preserving faithful and beautiful 

copies of a series of the most remarkable structures 
in the kingdom. It comprises 26 prints ; and is 
issued both plain and coloured. artist has 
aimed chiefly at accuracy—as he ought to have 
done; but he has treated his sabject with no 
inconsiderable regard to pictorial effect. Not ools 
has he transferred the buildings to Ga pes, but 
the gardens, and the picturesque “ bits” about the 
noble old city, have formed favourite topics for is 
pencil. He has, indeed, placed us in the vey 
midst of the venerable University ; with its bel 
lowed memories and soul-stirring associations. 

The volume opens with a clever title-page, inle 

which the armorial bearings of the colleges 

are skilfully introduced ; it is followed by all te 
leading points of greatest interest— Soe 
with University College,” ‘* Christ Church, 
other colleges—each and all—with their gardens 
and ‘* walks.’”’ i : collec 

The letter-press which accompanies the _ 
tion is of no ordinary value. The subye es 
dismissed, as is too _ uently done, with 8 Wis! 
or two of meagre and barren ae mm. 
an important addition to ‘‘ Nash’s Mansions, as 
similar works, would be a proportionate ool 
of explanatory details. Here we have then sah 
the History of the College, and a number 0 
ing anecdotes connected with it are given j ist 
knowledge is communicated while aren 
ceived, and that without burtheaing stained fo 
deducting an iota from the peewee Art, tout 
an inspection of the series as works po 
space permitted, we should gladly transfer 
of the pages to our columns. 
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Tus Faucons. Painted by E. Laxpst™®, " 
Engraved by C. G. Lewts. blished by 


Graves and Co. : ” of 
Although only the “ counterfeit resemblance 
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| two birds, there are few prints calculated to give 
-reater pleasure than this companion pair—the one 

hoodwinked, the other fixing his brilliant eye upon 
distant prey. They are in truth models of the 
poe their portraits are the very perfection of 
| i ecuracy 
ate ‘of which they are suggestive, is 
only atopic of history. = Puy "tie 

That villanous salt-petre should be dug 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth !”’ 
The paintings have received ample justice from 
| the engraver. Every feather seems to be dis- 
tinctly made out; and the expression in the coun- 
tenance of the unmasked hero of the mor has 
been rendered with admirable skill. 


| porraair or Sia Rosert Peer. Painted by J. 
W. Watton. Engraved by C. E. Wacsrarr. 
Publisher, T. Bors. 

Another full-length portrait of the Premier—a 
sure indication of popularity ; for publishers have 
an instinctive knowledge of statesmen who may be, 
in one sense, bought. ‘This is a good and pleasant 
likeness : one of the best resemblances, if it be not 
the best, we have yet seen. Sir Robert is stand- 
iagin a curtained hall, his right hand resting upon 
one of the Acts of Parliament to which he owes his 
| fame. The accessaries are all skilfully introduced, 
and the production is sure to be a favourite with 
the tens of thousands whose hope of national pro- 
sperity, honour, and glory mainly rest upon his 
judgment, ability, and integrity. 

Ay Excyc.opepria or Arcuirecture, His. 
TORICAL, THEORETICAL, AND Practica. By 
Jossen Gwitr. Illustrated by more than a 
Thousand Engravings on Wood. In one volume, 
8vo, 1089 pp. Londoa, 1842. 

Itis only a portion of this work which ealls for 
notice from a journal like our own, namely, that 
which relates to architecture in its quality of a Fine 
| Art, which is altogether distinct from building, for 
this last merely furnishes the means to the other. 
Every dayexperience convinces us that there may be 
building, and as such good enough, without archi- 
tecture, although architecture cannot exist without 
building; unless we choose to admit into the ranks 
of the former those unexecuted ideas which occa- 
| sionally surpass the executed works of the same 
artists, as is the case with Inigo Jones’s magnifi- 
cent palace at Whitehall, on the designs for which 
| his reputation mainly rests at the present day. 

The Encyclopedia before us embraces both 
branches of the subject; and, by devoting much 
| greater space to the practical than to the esthetic 
| one, is not so popular in its character as it might 
have been; on the contrary, the greater part of it 
is now in danger of being considered as dead weight 
| aud encumbrance, by those who require metely an 
encyclopedia of crchitecture, apart from the theory 
| and practice of building. Had the usual dictionary 
or alphabetical arrangement been adopted, the re- 
lative proportiow allotted to the respective divisions 
| of the subject would not have been so apparent; 
but as the work is divided into separate treatises, 
| itis seen at once that the bulk of it is altogether of 
| a technical nature ; which is the case with the illus- 
trations likewise. 

work is one of considerable lubour, for it 


contains an immense mass of letter-press; butit is | 


| Rot so satisfactory as it might have been in regard 


to fresh matter, which is naturally looked for in aa | 


encyclopedia, where readers expect to find the 
very latest information that can be supplied. Un- 
| fortunately, however, Mr. Gwilt has contented 
himself with bringing down the history of modern 
English architecture to only the commencement of 


the present century, thereby passing over nearly | 


an Years, during which more has been done in it 
ii che whole of the preceding century. Nor 


wre we the better reconciled to this by the motives | 


| “tr ~pas! ; 
| tlleged for it: to deprive his readers of so much 


i] f M a. . ° 
Mferesting, and what might have been rendered in- | 


| Sruetive, historical matter, merely because his 


0 : 
we might not always have been favourable, 


of -_ At that rate, nothing ought to be said 
until > eer or literary men, and their works, 
ey and all their friends are gone quite off the 


that suits neither with the impatience of | 
Ly ri hor exactly with the wishes of the other | 
» few of whom have any particular dislike to | 


and go far to induce regret that - 





| useful in its reduction to practice as a means of 


| In order to carry out this theory completely, we 
= ve given offence to parties still living, seems | 
a over refinement of delicacy and scrupu- | 


be noticed. At all events, having laid down such 
a rule for himself, he should have been more con- 
sistent than to violate it as he has more than once 
done by rather unnecessarily animadverting on 
certain individuals. He has not scrupled to reflect 
rather freely—we-do Trot-say unjustly~=on the niew 
Royal Exchange, in that part of his volume where 
he speaks of the different classes of buildings, and 
of Exchanges among the rest. And with reference 
to it we may observe that nothing is said of one 
class which is not a little important, for it com- 
prises some of the handsomest of our recent 
structures, we mean that of Club-houses, which 
have more the air of palazzi than is possessed 
by any other of our town buildings. Indeed, 
besides such addition, that chapicr on “ Public 
Buildings’ might have been greatly more ex- 
tended in other respects, for it is certainly in- 
teresting as far as it goes, and contains much 
that is valuable. By not favouring us with more 
of such matter, Mr. Gwilt has been rather unjust 
towards himself, and deprived his work of what 
would have served to render it more attractive. It 
is in fact far more adapted for the professional 
student and practical man than for the general 
public. If such was his aim he has accomplished 
it, and with the credit thereupon attending he will 
doubtless be satisfied. Considered in that light his 
** Encyclopedia’ may be recommended as a very 
useful work, bringing into a small compass a great 
deal of sound instruction. Still we think there 
might have been infused into it what would have 
rendered it more attractive to a larger class of the 
public —ourselves ineluded. 

Synops:s or Practica Puasrective. By 
Taropore H. Fisipine. Published by 
AcKERMANN and Co., Strand. 

In this treatise perspective is taught by a series of 
the usual diagrams, circles, elliptic arches, &c. &c., 
which are followed by the perspective of shadows, 
aerial perspective, and instructions relative to 
sketching from nature. We would gladly see a 
more general attention*paid to aerial perspective, 
which is so often overlooked by men even of emi- 
nence, when certain effects are to be obtained. 
The author quotes with good effect Leonardo da 
Vinci, whose fragments evince his extraordinary 
acumen and ingenuity in establishing natural facts, | 
although sometimes a little loose, if the following 
passage be rendered correctly :—** ‘The air which is 
between the earth and the sun, whea if rises or 
sets, will always dim the object it surrounds more 
than the air anywhere else, because it is whiter.”’ 
It is sufficiently clear that the old Florentine un- 
derstands the efiect, but seems to have had some 
odd crotchet about the cause. This book contains 
much valuable information of that kind indispensa- 
ble to any degree of excellence in drawing aud 
painting. 

Tue Hanp-sook or Warer-Corouns.—By 
W. Winsor and H. C. Newron.—Published 
by Titt and Bocur. 

This little book describes the effects of colours 

as employed in water-colour art, the sources 

whence they are derived, their sympathies, &c., but 
does not anywhere assume the tone of iastructioa 
with respect to their application. We are per- 
suaded that the colour manufacturers could offer 
much valuable information to the artist: all the 
great colourists were manufacturers of their own 
colour, and in many instances chymists ; hence 
their particular excellence. In the first sections 
of the little work the colours are arranged under 
the three heads, mineral, animal—and vegetable, 
after which they are separately treated. In speak- 
ing of the three primitive colours, this passage oc- 
curs.—'* The theory, that the three primitive 
colours afford all the compound tints by admixture 
is doubtless philosophicaily correct, and is very 





instruction, but if we suppose that by selecting 
three known colours we shall be able to match by 
their means the tints we observe in the works of 
a finished artist, we shall find ourselves in error. 


must suppose ourselves in possession of pigments 
much more perfect than any yet discovered, and 
so absolutely transparent, that a compound formed 
ofall three shall have no turbid or milky appear- 
ance, otherwise the deep tones so valuable to the 
painter are are not attainable. For instance, to 
form acompound brown of three primitive colours 
equal to Vandyke brown, we should require a red 








as pure in tint as the finest vermilion, and per- 
fectly transparent—a description of colour to 
which we make no approach. 

A Hawp-soox ron Wesrminster Asnsy. By 

Pecix Summerty. Publishers, Bert and 

oop. 
A valuable companion to the Abbey, written ina 
pleasant style, full of useful descriptions, and 
abounding in old traditions. We refer to it chiefly 
to notice the interesting fact. that the ‘* fifty-six’’ 
illustrations—an unusually large number for so 
small and cheap a book—~are engraved from draw- 
ings on wood, exclusively dy ladies. They are all 
creditable, while some are of a very excellent order. 
A more agreeable or suitable employment for ladies 
it would be difficult to find; and in these days, 
when occupations for them, short of those that are 
menial, are very limited indeed, we rejoice to find 
such unequivocal tokens of ability. 
Titian. A Novel, in 3 vols. 

It is a rare event for us to be called upon to notice 
a work of this class, but the novel in question is 
iutimately connected with Art, and especially in- 
teresting to artists. It is from the pen of Shelton 
Mackenzie, LL.D., and is an attempt to direct 
the growing feeling of the public towards the Arts 
into a wholesome channel, by blending reality with 
fiction. A more eloquently written, or a more 
deeply exciting story, we have never read. We 
shall endeavour to do it justice next month. 

Our remarks upon the Exhibition at the British Gal- 
lery have been so much extended, that we are compelled 
t» postpone the insertion of several reviews in type. 
Among them are those of the 8th part of “ Koberts’ 
Holy Land; the volume of “Sketches by Sir David 
Wilkie ;” Haydon’s “ Duke of Wellington oa the Fieid 
of Waterloo,” &c. &e. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


VIGILANS.—We cannot agree with our correspondent 
in considering Mr. Eastlake bound to answer any 
queries that may be put to him by any anonymous 
writer. Itis, we think, amply sufficient if he express 
himself willing to do so (which he has done in most 
explicit terms), when he has assurance that informa- 


| tion is required for a useful and not a barmfal por. 


pose. We trust our correspondent will see this matter 
in its proper light—and, if he rea//y require to have bis 
doubts cleared up, be will take the only proper course 
open to him. We are, however, justified in stating, 
upon atthority on which we can rely, that THE NAMKS 
OF THE JUDGES WILL BE MADE PUBLIC. 

We have to acknowledge the receiptot a letter signed 
“James Fates, Hoa. Sec, to the General Meeting of 
Artists.’ it was received on the 23rd (ita date is the 
2ist) the day but one before our going to press, We 
cannot, therefere, give it insertion in this number; nei- 
ther should we think it rigut to do 8» without accom- 
panying it with some remarks, which must be the result 
of inqniry that will take time. 

A paragrap!) in our last number having seemed to 
Mr. Moon to have refereace to bim, we were called upon 
by that gentleman to examine the documents in his 
hands, in order that we might satisty ourselves of the 
utterly unfounded nature of a suspicion that he kept to 
himself certain royal gifts, intended for other persons, 
We have done 80; and cannot for a moment hesitate in 
according to bie the full justice he demands, The gifts 
are two—one from the Emperor of Russia, the other 
from the King of Frange; and both were undoubtedly 
transmitted tu him as the “ publisher ” of the works he 
had presented to their majestics; they were sent and 
deiivered ina manner that cannot leave the renotest 
doubt on the subject. All who know Mr Moon will 
know this © inquiry” to have been neediess. 

‘the artist who looked for the “ Studio in Totten- 
ham-court-road,” would have found it by turning 
round the corner. 

The poem on “ Cunningham's Burial” is in —_ 

It is in the power of any anonymous scribbler who can 
write—after a fashion, to offer an insult under the 
signature of ** Fuir Play,” or aay other; but such per- 
sons, generally, would a8 soon eat their shoes as sigu 
their real names. ; 

We are requested to point attention to the fact, that 
in the list of pupils who received Premiums at the 
Royal Dublin Society there were three who received 
MEDALS FOR SUPEKIOR MERIT—their names were 
Koserr Georoe Kecry, Cuances VY. Keiry, and 
EpMoONnD FITzraTRicg. 

A correspondent will feel obliged by receiving in- 
formation concerning a Portrait Painter of the name 
of J. Linron—one of whose works, painted in 1683, is 
in the possession of our correspondent. 

We must deciine printing the letter of “W.” We 
should have enough to do, if we were to publish opi- 
nions, pro and ¢on., upon every topic that comes 
under our notice. 

Mr. Fairhvit will next month reply to two letters re- 
specting “ Costume.” 





——— 
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HE CHINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park- 
corner. — Consisting of objects exclusively Chi- 
nese, surpassing in extent and grandeur any similar 
display in the known world, entirely filling the spacious 
Saloon, 225 feet in length, and embracing upwards of 
Fifty Figures as large as Life, all fac-similes, in their 
native Costumes, from the highest Mandarin to the 
blind Mendicant; also many ‘Thousand Specimens, 
iMustrating the Appearance, Manners, and Customs of 
more than Three Hundred Million Chinese, is NOW 
OPEN, from Ten till Ten.—Admittance, 2s. 6d; Chil 
dren under Twelve, Is. 


y FISTORICAL GROUP in MAGNIFICENT | 
ARMOUR.—The PRINCE and PRINCESS in | 


their splendid Cot.—The King of Prussia.—Commis- 
sioner Lin and his Consort, modelled expressly for this 
Exhibition, by Lamqua, of Canton, with the magnifi 
cent dresses worn by them. The gorgeous Coronation 
Robes of George IV., designed by himself at a cost of 
218,000, with the room fitted up for the purpose, is 
acknowledged to be the most splendid sight ever seen 
by a British public—Admittance, One Shilling.— 
Open from Eleven till dusk, and from Seven till Ten. 


Madame TUSSAUD and SONS, BAZAAR, BAKER- | 


STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE.—Open from Eleven 
till Ten. 


OTICE.—SPLENDID STOCK of GLASS 
and PICTURE FRAMES, the most modern and 
elegant patterns ever offered to the public, may be had 
at J. RYAN’S extensive Manufactory, 13 and 14, 
LONG-ACRE, at prices that will defy competition. 
Console Tables, Girandoles, Brackets, Cornices, and 
every article connected with the trade; Fancy Wood 
Frames of every description, of a superior quality, in 
great variety. Frames joined in the gold in the first 
stvle. A few fine Pictures for Sale. 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
INVALID AND GENERAL 


1 BDICAL, 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


Capital £500,000. 


PRESIDENTS. 

Sir Henny Harrorp, Bart., M.D., G.C.H., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., President of the Royal College of Physicians, 
&c. &c. 

Sir Wituiam Buanerr, M.D., K.C.H., F.R.S., In- 

spector-General of the Navy, &c. &e. 
Sir Marruew J. Tieaney, Brt., M.D., K.C.H., &c. &e. 
TRUSTEES. 
J. H. Anpervon, Esq., 59, Queen-street, May Fair. 
Bensamin Bono Caneern, Eoq., F.RS., Temple. 
Ciaupe Eow. Scorr, Cavendish square. 
MHIRKCTORS. 
Tuomas Coates, Esq., 59, Lincoln’s-inn Fields. 
ERowarp DousLepay, Esq., 249, Great Surrey-street. 
Grornoe Gus Hay, Eoq., 127, Sloane-street 
WILniam Jeareneson, Esq., 21, South Audley-street. 
Joun M*Kenzie, Kaq., 24, Tokenhouse yard. 
J. Parkinson, Esy., U.RS., 89, Cambridge-terrace, 
Hyde-park 
BENJAMIN 
street. 
C. Ricnarpsosn, Esq, 19, 
square 
Thomas Stevenson, Esq, F.SA., 
venor-street 
ALFaep Wanpitove, D.C_L., Doctors’ Commons 
Roseet C, Wytrie, Esq., 105, Pall-mall. 
AUDITORS 
Joun Purssonn, Raq., Chester Terrace, Regent's Park. 
Joseen Raprorp, Esq., Green-street, Grosvenor-sq. 
T. Sriktino Tayror, Esy., 14, Upper Gloucester- 
place, Dorset-square 
Manriat L. Wetsn, Req, 
stone square. 
STANDING COUNSFEI 
Joun Suarren, t q., Lincoin’s Inn. 
BANKERS, 
Messrs. Bosanauer and Co., Lombard-street 
Mesers. C. Horxinson, Barton and Co., Revent-st 
Sir CLaAU bE Scorr and Co., Cavendish-square. 
SOLIC. TORS, 
Mesars. Rich anpoon, Swivn, and Jone 
square. 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICAL STATISTICS. 
Witttam Fann, Rag., General Register Office 
ACTUARY 
F.G. P. Netson, Esq 
THIS OFFICE is provided with very accurately con- 
structed Tables, by which it can Assure UNSOUND 
Lives on Equitable Terms 
The Katra Preminm discontinued on restoration of 
the Assured to permanent Health. 
A portion of the Ket: / 
Debt on the Poley 
Survivorship Assurances where the Life in expecta- 
tion suffers from Disease, effected at Cheaper Rates 
than at any other Office 
Similar Tables enable the rant 
CREASED ANNUITIES on Unsound Lives 
pag me Named > with the particular Disease. 
Members of Consumptive Families Assure fqui- 
cable Ratan e Assured at Equi 
HEALTHY LIVES are Assured on Lower Terms 
then at most other Offices. 


Puittirs, Esq., F.RS., 17, Wimpole- 


Braton-street, Berkeley- 


37, Upper Gros- 


Vyndham-place, Bryan- 


28, Golden- 


remaum way remain as a 


society to IN- 


the 





THE ART-UNION. 


O MINIATURE PAINTERS, &c.—W. 
WARRINER, 39, GREAT CASTLE-STREERT, 
REGENT-STREET, Manufacturer of OR-MOLU 
FRAMES, MATS, MOROCCO CASES, and GLASSES, 
of all sizes, shapes, and patterns. 

W. Warriner, having been established more than a 
quarter of a century, begs to return his sincere thanks 
to those Artists and others who have uandeviatingly 
patronised him ; begs further toinform them that he has 
a variety of new patterns, which, for quality and price, 
defy all competition. A great variety of Mats, Cases, 
and Glasses always ready, or speedily made to order. 

The Trade, Merchants, and Captains of Ships sup- 
plied on the most advantageous terms, and with the 
greatest punctuality. 

SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 

{HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street 

/ (opposite Tur Dispatcu Newspaper-office), 
respectfully informs the Public, Artists, and the Trade, 
that theycan be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
of the very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 
attempted. 

A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing 
the exact patterns and prices of one hundred different 
sized frames, ornamented with designs, made ex- 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be had gratis, and 
sent free of postage to any part of the kingdom. The 
Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy- 
wood Frames and Mouldings. Old Frames repaired 
and re-gilt. 

An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery.—All goods taken back, not approved of in 


three months. 
G LOBE INSURANCE, 
T and Cornhill, London. 
Fowarp Go_psmip, Esq., Chairman. 
WitiraM Tire, Esq., F.R.S., Deputy-Chairman. 
Georoe Carr Giyn, Esq., Treasurer. 
Established 1803, 

For FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE and ANNUITIES, 
and the PURCHASE of REVERSIONS and LIFE 
CONTINGENCIES. Capital, ONE MILLION STER- 
LING; the whole paid up and invested, and entirely 
independent of the amount of Premiums received. 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or 
other information, may be obtained at the Offices in 
London, and of the Company’s Agents in the Country ; 
and wherg Agents are not appointed, persons in active 
life, and desirous of the appointment, may apply to 
the Secretary. By order of the Board, 

JaMES CHARLES DENHAM, Sec. 

London, March 1843. 


Pall - Mall 


ORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Instituted 1808.—Capital invested, 
#1,700,000.—Chief Office for London, No. 6, Crescent, 
New Bridge-Street, Blackfriars. 
DIRECTORS. 

E. T. Booth, Esq. 

Isaac Jermy, Esq., Recorder of Norwich. 

Major-General sir R. J. Harvey, C.B. 

Dr. Evans. 

Timothy Steward, Esq., &e. &e. 
SecReTaARy.—Samuel Bignold, Esq. 
Acruary.—Richard Morgan, Esq. 

This Society has been established upwards ot 34 years ; 
all just demands upon its funds have been promptly and 
liberally settled ; nearly two millions and a half have 
been thus paid away on expired policies ; and to meet 
the existing engagements of the Institution, it possesses 
funds amounting to upwards of a million and three 
quarters almost wholly invested on real and govern- 
ment securiues. 

‘The Rates of Premium are below those of most other 
offices, and, under the age of 45, not less so than 10 per 
cent.,—a benefit in itself equivalent to.an annual bonus ; 
whilst periodical additions are also made to the sums 
assured upon all policies tor the whole duration of life 
in proportion to the amount of premium paid: the full 
advantage of Life Assurance is thus enjoyed by the 
members of this Institution. g 

The subjoined list of some of the existing Policies of 
the Society exhibits the aggregate amount of bonus 
assigned to each of those Policies, including that de- 
clared at the General Meeting held on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1842. 

: Sum Assured. 

. £1009 
499 
1000 
1000 
2000 
1500 
2000 
1000 
200 
2000 
1500 


Bonus. 
.. @776 4 
43110 5 
44515 6 
458 7 
852 5 
619 3 
754 17 
519 10 
 Mmeon 
. 17 «11 
: 149 10 
2670 ...... 1000 , 531 610 
Tables of Rates, &c., may be had at the Society's 
Offices in Norwich , London, Edinburgh, and Dablin 
and of the Agents in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Copies of the Directors’ Report at the last General 
Meeting may be bad on application to any of the 
Society’s Agents. Ropert Jonn Bunyon, 





6, New Bridge-Street, Blackfriars. 





Pn 
™ (Marcy 
NEWLY INVENTED SkETCr 
BB. Very black fi Py ™ 
.w jack for 
Hb. M le tint. ’ 
N. Neutral tint, for distance. 
_E. WOLEF and SON. beg to recom 
invented BLACK CHALK PENCILS 
which = rub off or smear. 
colour and superior i i 
hitherto heel. > pot eee 
these Chalks, are their capability of 
with little labour, combined with their adhesive 
ties, which will admit of the drawings being — 
portfolio without fear of smearing, mane 
May be had of all Artists, Colourmen, and Stati 


and at the Manufact ; Stationers. 
SPITALFIELDS. ? 7 CHURCH-StReer, 


RAND’S PATENT 
METALLIC COLLAPSIBLE TUBES 
FOR OIL COLOURS. 


J RAND, the Inventor, Patentee, and sole 
@ Manufacturer of the above, during the time the; 
were known to the profession solely under the name 
of “ Brown’s Patent,” has made arrangements wit) 
Messrs. Winsor and Newton, of 38, Rath’ 
by which that firm are supplied by him with Tae 
of the same description as those so long supplied by 
J. Rand to Mr. Brown.—August Ist, 1842. 
WINSOR and NEWTON, of 38, RATHBONE. 
PLACE, respectfally announce, that mr nate on sae 
Oil Colours in Rand’s Patent Collapsible Tubes, whole. 
sale, retail, and for exportation. 


PAINTING IN OIL. 
By her Mayestv’s Royal Letters Patent, and under the 
patronage of the President and Members of the Roya! 

Academy. 

B ROWN'S COLLAPSIBLE METALLIC 

TUBES, for COLOURS, OILS, VARNISH, MA. 
GYLP, ASPHALTUM, &c.—THOMAS BROWN begs 
to return his sincere thanks to his numerous (Cu 
tomers for the approbation they have so universally 
bestowed on his Tubes. To the Members of the Royal 
Academy in particular he wishes to express his gret 
obligations—he, his father, and his predecessor, having 
been the favoured servants of the Royal Academy from 
its formation, and having the honour to supply all the 
Presidents to the present time. 

These Tubes combine the advantages of cleanliness, 
convenience, economy, and portability in the highes 
degree ; any portion may be pressed ont at a time, and 
the remainder will keep good for years, even in warm, 
climates. | 

Manufactured and Sold, wholesale and retail, by 
Thomas Brown, Colourman to Artists, and Manufx- 
turer of every Material for Painting in Oil and Water, 
163, HIGH HOLBORN, London. ; 

N.B.—The Trade are respectfully cautioned fron 
dealing in any imitation of the above Tubes, as a! 
venders are equally liable with the maker to the pens)- 
ties of an infringement. é 

The Genuine are made of Purified Tin, have th 
words “ BROWN’S PATENT ” on the Cap and Noztk, 
and are warranted not to injure the most delicate 
colours. 


THE PATENT EASEL. ‘ 
INSOR and NEWTON respectfully in- 
form the Profession and the Public, that this 
admirably-constructed Easel, the invention of M. Bov- 
HOMME, of Paris, is manufactured by them with con- 
siderable improvements on the French model, 
with the advantage of the best English workmanship 
W. and N. are induced to submit this Easel for 
Profession in England by the high encomiams = 
great patronage bestowed upon it i France, whew the 
ingenious Inventor, not only obtained a prize 
merits of his Easel at the National Exposition of 4 
factures and Inventions, but also received <e 
Goveramass 8 oe ee: —- the assistance 
dered to the Professors of Art. 
i largest 
Though possessing the wn of the larzes 
Easels, by cunties firmly and eet ily pant 
ings of a very large size, M. 
occupies no more space than the smallest — 4 
Easels now > —_ ao certainly not 80 
eater number of them. - 
e The position and height of a painting may ee 
justed with the utmost facility by a novel aes 
which permits even unusually large genet ha 
placed on this Easel, as much under con -_ 
ones. ‘The painting can also be a —f 
ward to any angle most favourable for Te cox 
this forward inclination can be adjusted w 
exactness. wi 
It presents a neat and even elegant appenrbibits | 
is peculiarly fitted as well for all purposes venience 
as for the studio; affording the wag 
the advantageous display of or sis gems of at 
The connoisseur who desires to ——— is. 
in a manner adapted to make the — eet 
pression, obtains in the improvements oe 
forward an auxiliary hitherto much =] NEWTONS, 
The Easel to be seen at WINSOR His Ro 
Artists’ Colourmen to Her M 
Highness Prince Albert, 38, 


—— ee 








burgh, and 22, Pall-mall, London. 





Now read 


y, 
Bees BARKER’S ENGLISH LAND- 


SCAPE SCENERY. A series of Picturesque 
aendies in SEPIA, engraved in Aquatint, from original 
Paint: s, by the late B. BARKER, Esq.; complete in 
12 pambers, containing four a each, price 3s. 6d., 

in one volame, bound, half-morocco, price oe 
path: W. Everitt, 1, Pulteney Bridge; S. and T. 
Fuller, Rathbone-place ; and Tilt and Bogue, Fleet- 
street, London. 


Published this day, p 
NVIRONS LONDON. 
By Joun FisHER MuRRay. 
Western Division, comprising Chelsea, Richmond, 
Twickenham, Hampton Court, Windsor, &e. &e. 
Complete in one vol., royal 8vo., price 178., hand- 
somely bound in cloth, with Four Maps, and npwards 
of 40 Wood Engravings by distinguis ved artists from 
original drawings, by W. L. Lerrca, and‘others. : 
W. Blackwood and Sons, 45, George-street, Edin- 


In feap. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
RITICISMS on ART, and SKETCHES of 
the PICTURE GALLERIES of ENGLAND. 
By Wittiam Hazuitrr. And now first collected, 
CATALOGUES of ELEVEN of the PRINCIPAL GAL- 


| LERIES. 


“An invaluable work; if we wished to give any 

rson a correct and {exalted idea of Art, we should 
say read Hazlitt’s Criticisms.”’—Tait’s Magazine. 

« HazLirr’s MATCHLESS AND UNRIVALLED CRITI- 
cisms.—The Catalogues alone are worth twice the pur- 
chase-money.”°— Monthly Magazine. 

John Templeman, 248, Regent-street. 


AFGHAUNISTAN. 
Now ready, the fourth edition of 
HAGHE’S SEAUT UL. Speen WORK 
of the 
ASSES, FORTS, and CITIES of the 
SCENE of WAR in INDIA; drawn on the spot 


| by Dr. JaMES ATKINSON, including Views of Caubul, 
| Candabar, all the CELEBRATED Passes, PoRTRAITS 





prom LIFE Of Shah-Soojah, Dost Mahommed, Sir 
William Macnaghten, &c. &c. 

Price: 26 plates, half morocco, #4 4s. ; coloured and 
mounted in folio, #10 10s. 

London: Published by H. Graves and Co., her Ma- 
jesty’s Publishers, 6, Pall-mall. 





Published this day, in one handsome vol. royal 8vo., 
price 16s., cloth lettered, 
HE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of 
JOHN LOCKE. With a Preliminary Discourse, 
Introductory Prefaces, and Notes, by J. A. St. JOHN, 
Esq., Author of the “* Manners, Customs, Arts, &c., of 
the Ancient Greeks.”’ 

“An edition of the Philosophical Works of Locke 
has long been wanting. It is in fact matter of surprise, 
that a body of writings, in which the most popular 
metaphysical system of modern times is developed, 
should never before have been presented to the world in 
a collected form, and detached from all miscellaneous 
compositions.” —Preliminary Discourse. 

London: George Virtue, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


TO PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
: Just Published, price 1s., 
HE HAND-BOOK of WATER COLOURS 
By Wa. Winsor and H.C. Newron, Artists 
Colour-makers to the Queen. Being a brief treatise on 
their qualities and effects when employed in Painting, 
with some account of the general nature of Colours: of 
Colours obtained from the mineral world—of pigments 
from the animal world—of vegetable Colours—on the 
choice of Colours for use. Together with a 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST 
of all the Cake Water Colours now in use—Seventy-six 
in number: of Blues, 10; of Reds, 15; Yellows, 14; 
Purples, 3; Browns, 13; Greens, 8; Orange, 2; Neu- 
trals and Blacks, 6; and Whites, 3. 
Detailing the peculiar qualities of each, and its value 
in Combination. 


Tilt and Bogue, Fleet-street. 
THE CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL, AT HAMPTON 
OURT 


COURT. 
\ ESSRS. H. GRAVES & CO. have received 
2 instructions to offer to the Admirers of Art this 
iplewiid Series of LINE ENGRAVINGS, from the 
irin of the late celebrated Tuomas HOLLOWAY, at @ 
freatly reduced price. 
nH he Deries consists of—‘ St. Paul preaching at 
of hes — Christ’s Charge to St. Peter’—‘ The Death 
h nnaulas’— Elymas the Sorcerer struck blind’— 
of F, ery at Lystra’—‘ The Miraculous Draught 
G ishes'— St. Peter and St. John at the Beautiful 
Tr of the Temple.’ 
, hese splendid Engravings occupied the admirable 
sr 30 years, and are, by far, the most exquisite 
ma 1ons ever issued from the unrivalled Originals. 
£4 gy og. £10 10s. each, now reduced to 
paper, vole of the impressions printed on India 
dination, Henry Graves and Co., Publishers in Or- 
mall, ¢ Queen and H.R.H. Prince Albert, 6, Pall- 


ent 


This day is published, 
ar BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW, | 
. No. XXVIII. 

1. Philosophy of Socrates.—The Utilitarians. 

2. State of the Nation.—Tariffs. 

3. The Disasters in Affghanistan. 

4. The Statesmen of Germany during the War-of In- 
dependence. 

5. Spanish Question. 

6. oe of Art. 

7. Austrian Statistics, Iilustrated by Offici 
from Unpublished Sources. Serpraalicnes: 
London, R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet- 

street; Edinburgh, A. and C. Black; Dublin, J. Cum- 

ming. 


BRIGHT’S DRAWING-BOOK ON LANDSCAPE. 
This day is published, in Eight Numbers, at Is., or in 


boards, price 9s., 
RIGHT’S DRAWING-BOOK on LAND- 
: SCAPE, in a series of 32 Studies. 

Published by S. and J. Fuller, 34, Rathbone-place 
where is also made and sold Bright's superior Colour 
Crayons. for Landscape Painting, so justly admired in 
his beautiful Crayon Drawings, and so much approved; 
also, a new article, called VOLATILE FIXER, a prepara- 
tion to fix and secure Crayon and Chalk Drawiugs, to 
prevent their rubbing. Sold in bottles, price 2s. and 
3s. 6d. each.—S. and J. Fuller particularly call the at- 
tention of Artists, Amateurs, and Drawing-masters to 
this usefal preparation. 

N.B.—S. and J. F. continue to receive, weekly, from 
Paris, New Works, Studies of the Human Figure, by 
Julien and A. Maurin; Figures for Illustration by 
Valerio and Ferogio, Studies by Victor Adam, and 
beautiful Coloured Costumes, Dame de la Cour, the 
Graces, &c. &c. 

A NATIONAL AND COMPLETE 
SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 
THE 
SCIENCE OF DRAWING SIMPLIFIED; 
OR, THE 
ELEMENTS OF FORM 
ACCURATELY DEMONSTRATED BY MODELS. 
BY B. WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, ESQ. 


“The great utility of Models in teaching Drawing 
by conveying that perfect knowledge of Perspective, 
hitherto so difficult to comprehend, yet so necessary to 
attain, is now proved beyond all doubt. Pupils, youn 
or old, taught on this admirable system, are enabl 
to Draw from Nature with all the fidelity and pleasing 
effect which characterised the old masters, and the 
most talented of the modern school,—gifts hitherto 
attained by a limited few after years of persevering and 
most anxious study. We cannot, therefore, too forci- 
bly recommend this excellent system to all desirous of 
attaining a thorough knowledge of this valuable accom- 
plishment.”’— London Review. 

The Series of Models, with a descriptive book, are 
contained in a portable Cabinet Box, bound as a Library 
Volume. Price two guineas. 

Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill, London. 


Just published, price 16s., 
HE SKETCHER’S GUIDE; a light and 
portable Apparatus for Drawing Landscape, and 
other Outlines, in Perspective, without Elementary 
Knowledge. To which is added, a Compendium of the 
Rules of Perspective and Errecr. 
By W. F. Eviior, — 

There are few persons, unacquainted with the art of 
Drawing, but have (either when travelling, or at other 
periods of their lives) had frequent occasion to lament 
that deficiency. The difficulties in the way of sketch- 
ing objects correctly, without a knowledge of the laws 
which regulate Optical Perspective, have been so great, 
and hitherto so forcibly felt, as to be considered in- 
superable. Messrs. Fuller, however, are happy to an- 
nounce, that, in “The Sketcher’s Guide,” they have 

rfected an apparatus, extremely simple, and as porta- 

le as a hand-book, by means which those obstacles 
are overcome ; and any person, by simply attending to 
the printed instructions, may draw Landscapes, or other 
objects, as faithfully as they are presented to the eye. 

And, in order to simplify and encourage the stacy of 
Perspective and pictorial Composition, they have added 
to the above a Synopsis of the Rules of Perspective and 
Effect ; clearly and popularly written, and containing 
numerous I}lustrative Examples. . 

To persons travelling, either on the Continent or 
elsewhere, “ The Sketcher’s Guide” will be an inva- 
luable companion; as, by its assistance, there is not a 
single scene of interest but may be secured, to give 
birth to pleasurable, if not usefal, reminiscences at 
some future period. The student in Drawing and Per- 
spective will also find it an important help. 1t will 
facilitate his progress by demonstrating practically the 
application of the rules he may have learnt theoretically. 
At the same time, the letter-press and illustrations will 
teach him the most approved methods of combining 
and treating his subjects to compose a picture. 

Orders should be immediately given to Messrs. Ful- 
ler, 34, Rathbone-place, or through any Book or Print- 








‘Wood Picture Frames, 





ler in Town or Country. ; 
gy rt Published by 8S. and J. Fuller, at their 





Temple of Fancy and Artists’ Repository, 34, 
-place. 
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aC rae eames, CHIMNEY GLASSES, 
CON: A S, and every depart 
CARVING and GILDING, of eupesler ‘alle, oan 
ge soenpes than by any other manufacturer in t 
a. zf- GARBANATI, WORKING CARVER 
nd GILDER, 19, ST. MARTIN’S.COURT, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane. An Seen? euoeremnent of Gilt and Fancy 
imney Glasses, &c., ke 
ready ; handsome, ornamented Gilt Window Cornice 
48. per foot ; Gilt*Room Moulding, 6d. per yard. Kvery 
description of Work regilt, cleaned, and repaired in a 
Superior manner at the lowest ible prices. Ladies 
and Gentlemen waited on with wings, and Estimates 
given, free of c rge. A list of the prices of Plate Glass, 
&e., sent bee ) to any part of the kingdom. All 
re , at this Sanaenety carefully packed 
n e loan of cases, free o ». Evy icle 
manufactured on the tn ay a ny eee 


MILLER’S SILI« 
COLOURS. 


The daily increasing patronage bestowed on these 
Colours by Artists of the first eminence, while it is 
gratifying in the highest degree to the inventor, is, at 
the same time, an acknowledgment of the soundness of 
those principles upon which they are manufactured. 
It will be sufficient to repeat that, being composed of 
substances identical or similar to those used by the old 
masters (the brilliancy of whose works, after the lapse 
of centuries, is an incentestible proof of the superiority 
of ancient colouring), the Silica Colours will ever 
retain their freshness, transparency, and gem-like 
lustre, uninjured by atmospheric influence and unim- 
paired by time. 

Prepared for Oil and Water-Colour Painting of the 
under-mentioned tints, viz. ; 
Pale and Deep Yellow. 

Pale and Deep Red. 
Pale and Deep Orange. 
Pale and Deep Purple. 
Crimson and Olive. 
Citrine and Russet. 





> A 


Pale and Deep Brown. 
Pale and Deep Green. 
Pale and Deep Blue. 
White and Half Tint. 
Pale and Deep Grey. 
Pale and Deep Black. 


MILLER’S SILICA POWDER. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR OIL PAINTING. 
No. 1. For first and second painting. 
No. 2. For third painting, finishing, and glazing. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN OIL, 

MILLER’S VENETIAN VARNISH. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN GROUND CANVASS, 
MILLER’S COLOURS FOR PAINTING ON GLASS. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

No. 1. For first colouring or laying on masses of colour. 

No. 2. For second colouring, glazing, and finishing. 


MILLER’S SKETCHING COLOURS. 
MILLER’S ANTHYDOR, 
FOR SKETCHING AND PAINTING. 
MILLER’S MINIATURE TABLETS. 
MILLER’S DRAWING-PAPER, 


Made of pure linen only, without undergoing any 
chemical process. 


MILLER’S PREPARATION FOR CLEANING AND 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS, 


T. M. has great pleasure in informing Painters that 
he has on sale all the Colours made by G. Field, Esq., 
author of “ Chromatography,”’ &c. &c. 

He bas also all the remaining stock of Ultramarines, 
manufactured by the celebrated Italian maker, the late 
G. Arzone. 


MANUFACTORY, 56, LONG-ACRE, LONDON, 


OOLOO’S CHINESE CEMENT. — The 
extraordinary properties of this Composition 
make it one of the most useful articles ever presented 
tothe public. Itis perfectly impervious to hot or cold 
water, and will resist the effects of the most intense 
heat. Sotenacious and firm is it in its hold that a new 
fracture is certain to take place rather than a severance 
in the original. ‘Thus it surpasses all other Cements for 
mending China, Glass, Ivory, the setting of Stones and 
Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &c.—-Sold, wholesale and 
retail, in bott at —— 2s. 6d., My 78. 6d., 
by the — le agents, FELD and Co. 
Catlers Razormakers, 6, Middle-row, Holborn ; and 
by their appointment, at the principal Chemists and 
Perfumers. BLOFELD’S London made Table Knives, 
at BLOFELD and Co.'s, 6, Middie-row, Holborn. 
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HAVING RECEIVED HER MAJESTY’S COMMAND, HAS THE HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE 
IIIS INTENTION TO PUBLISH, EARLY THIS SEASON, 


THE QUEEN RECEIVING THE HOLY SACRAMENT 


AT HER CORONATION. PAINTED BY C. R. LESLIE, R.A. | 


MR. MOON, 











This beautiful Work belongs to Her Majesty, and Mr. Moon has been honoured by Her Majesty’s gracious commands to have ; 
engraved by Mr. Samvet Coustns, A.R.A., it being the only Picture of the Coronation painted expressly for the Royal : it 

The Picture represents one of the most interesting moments in that sacred and splendid ceremony that could be selected. The Painter who 
was present, was so much struck by the beautiful appearance of Her Majesty kneeling at the altar, and so impressed with the deep and i | 
racter of the moment, that he chose it for his subject, as that which would become the fittest record of the event, as it represented the pe sad | 
innocent Queen, after having vowed, by the sacred obligations of her oath, to govern well and wisely the great people over whom she had been 
placed by Providence to reign, kneeling, in humble reverence, and deep devotion, to Him who had placed her at the head of a great Nation; and 
thus ratifying, by the most solemn rite of our holy religion, this her great compact with her people. ' 

The Crown—the emblem of her station—and all her ornaments, are removed from her, except the Dalmatic robe, as she bends before that 
Infinite Power, which makes no future distinction between the prince and his people—but is equally the Father of all. It isa striking feature in this 
fine work of Art, that it tends to excite deeply religious emotions—it represents the most sacred act of duty and devotion of one, who kneels to 
acknowledge her allegiance where all bow in a common faith, and in a common hope of mercy ; and where she must obtain hers by as faithful, 
fulfilment of her duty as that which is claimed from the lowest of her subjects. : , 

Mr. Moon intends to make this one of the largest prints ever executed ; the Engraving will be 4 feet long, and 2 feet high. The perfect like. 
nesses made by the Painter of the principal personages, and the beauty of character and expression which prevails, render this necessary to do it 
justice ; and upon such a scale, and in Mr. Coustys’s hands, such justice will be done. There are no crowds to fill the canvass; uot a head seen but 
of those whose duty it was to attend Her Majesty, or the members of her august family. The whole scene lies between the throne and the altar,and | 
no gallery or its occupants are seen, to disturb the concentration of the interest upon that act of deep devotion. There are thirty-ei portraits 
introduced with a fidelity of representation never exceeded. All had their places in the Picture sanctioned by the Queen, and all sat to Mr. Less 

at the gracious command of Her Mojesty. , 

The price of the Proofs and Impressions will necessarily bear proportion to the great cost of the production of the Engraving, upon which no | 
expense has been spared ; and by Mr. Moon's arrangement with Mr. Cousins, every impression will be delivered THROUGH HIM—@ guarantee that they | 
will not be unworthy to display his great talent, and support his distinguished reputation. The Price of the impressions from the Engraving of this | 
work, which it is just to reiterate contains nearly forty portraits, will be, to Subscribers, Prints, with the Dedication, £12 12s.; Proofs, with the Royal | 
Arms and Title, £15 15s. 








ALSO, | 


COLUMBUS’S DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 
Painted by Sir D. Witkie, R.A., and now Engraving by H. T. RyAut, Historical Engraver to her Majesty. 
COMPANION TO THE MAID OF SARAGOSSA. 
Price: Prints, £3 3s......... Proofs, £5 5s......... Before Letters, £8 8s. 


“ A stranger travelling on foot, accompanied by a young hoy, stopped one da his right, to whom he is explaining, on ac’ the teeny eae sted 
at the gate of a convent of Franciscan friars, dedicated tu Santa Maria de Ravide, contemplated alecovery faded. At his left is his son 8 

end asked of the porter a little bread and water for his child; while receiving this | greyhound at his feet, supposed to have accompanied them 

humble refreshment, the guardian of the convent, Friar Juan Perez de Marchena, Genoa. At the other side of the picture, resting on the table, is the of 
happening to pass by, was struck with the appearance of the stranger, and observing Palos, Garcia Fernandes, who, from scientific knowledge, approved of the enterpris, — 
from his air and accent that he was a foreigner, entered into conversation with him. and whose testimony has recorded this event. Behind him, with the telescope | 
That stranger was Columbus. The conference which followed, remarkable for his hand, is Martin Alonzo Pinzon, one‘of the most intelligent sea captains of his day, | 
opening # brighter prospect in the fortunes of Columbus, formns the subject of the who, though tarnished in his fame by subsequent desertion, concurred in the practi 
picture; in which he is represented seated at the convent table, with the prioron | cability of his plans, assisted in the outfit of the expedition, and sailed withColumbes.” | 


ROBERTS’S HOLY LAND, Parr VIIL, Now Ready. 
CONTAINING VIEWS IN BETHLEHEM. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
A MAGNIFICENT WHOLE-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF HIS GRACE 
THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY. 
To be engraved by Tuomas Lupron, from the Picture painted by Joun Watson Gorpon, R.S.A., A.R.A., or the Nithsdale Agricultural Association. 
As no engraved Portrait of his Grace is in existence, every effort will be made to render this publication worthy the patronage of his Grace’s numerous friends and admirers. 
Price to Subscribers : First Class Proofs, with Autograph, £6 Gs. . . . India Proofs, £4 4s. . . . Proofs, 23 38. . . . Prints, £2 2s. 














ALSO, 
A FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF THE LATE 
COUNTESS OF BURLINGTON. | 
Painted by Joux Lucas for bis Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., as a companion in size to Sir Thomas Lawrence’s full-length Portrait of the Duchess of Sotheriand 
and Child, engraved by SamuEL Cousins, A.R.A. 


Prints, £2 2s... . Proofs, £4 48... . Before Letters, £6 6s. 


BREEZE, A FAVOURITE RETRIEVER. 
Painted by F. Lanpserr, R.A., engraved by C. Lewis, as companion to the ‘ DISTINGUISHED MEMBER OF THE HUMANE SOCIETY.’ 
Prints, #1 11 6d. . . . Proofs, £2 2s... . Proofs before Letters, £4 4s. 


A BARONIAL HALL IN THE OLDEN TIME; 
OR, OLD ENGLISH HOSPITALITY. 


Tugraved by the late J. Fox» from the celebrated Picture by Grorcr CaTTeRMOLE as ‘ ‘ation — 
; : : . compani ‘ me,’ by SamvUsb 
This national Work Las excited intense interest from the scene being so truly English, "The Piret Proots teieg nearly all sold, early applic must be 
; made for the remainder. 
Prints, #3 2s. . . . Proofs, #5 5s... . Before Letters, £8 8s. 














LONDON: F. G. MOON, HER MAJESTY’S PUBLISHFR, 20, THREADNEEDLE-STREET. 
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